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Exhibitions. 











Rovat SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 
ACADEMY. Admission is, Catalogue Ua 
SEASON TICKET 53. 
Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, REWING, 


B 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1914-15 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6, 1914. 


ALL COURSES — pRonaes ARE oven TO BOTH MEN 
WOMEN STUDENT: 


In the Medical ones town of Instruction are arranged to meet 

the requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
tes, or persons who hav Degree Examinations of 

, d ———— may, after one year's study or research, take a 
SYLLAB ans, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Sarees, a. , Reguletions for Degress, naa — hiniens 
an olarsh w e sent on a cation to T. SECKRETA 
OF THK UNI| ERSITY. - 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


AB METERORG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. J.P. 
SESSION OF 1914-15. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 22-26. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, 
Pure Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


C OURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the filowing 
Faculties :— ARTS Uineloding Araiitostare). PURE a 8C ENCE 
MEDICINE, a — ED SCLENC luding 


eer ares, 2 d Mining 
ESSION 1914-15 COMMENCES OCTOBER 7, 1914. 
‘ost-Graduate Scholarships are og my each ge 








USIVERsity OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 
The Council invites applications for the above Post. Stipend | 
ted : tel 


1751. per annum. 
gr be sent to the 
osleaaal not later than M‘ INDAY. August 31, 
The condidate elected will be required to ae a his duties on 
OCTOBER 914. 
Further AY may be me | — 








. MORLEY, Secretary. 





ATESHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL. 
Head Master—W. WALTON, B.A. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER, with Sogo paliteutions in French, is 
REQUIRED, to begin work ‘early in SEPTEM Salary 110/., 
rising to 1901. Allowance may be made for pot ay service. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
AUGUST 31, may be obtained froth the undersigned. 


R. T. EDINGTON, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Gateshead. 








OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 
Head Master—C. H. ROGERS, Esq., A.R.C.A. (London). 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for the above-named 
School, specially qualified in Figure Drawing, Composition, and 
Painting. to assist in the general work of the Schoo! 

Duties to commence SEPTEMBER 14 next. 

Salary 150/., advancing to 1751. per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to 
oe eee of the School, but there will be opportunity for private 
study 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accom- 

panied by copies of not mre than three testimonials, must reach 
the undersigned not later than FRIDAY, August 7 next. 
HERBERT REED, Secretary. 
Education Department, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 
July 8, 1914. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland. 
| £1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
| New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early pattientien. uiterary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's un, 








Cype-Wiriting, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and all 

SECRETARIAL WORK. —Mrs. WALKER, ns, ¥,- Park 

Mansions, Chelsea. Telephone: 5128 Ken. Hours: 1 and 2-5, 
Saturdays excepted. Apply Price List. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate Lr ma Tripos, Ne College, Cambridge 5 Intermediate 
Arts, Lond Research, Revision, Shorthand.—OA ees 
TYPE WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





UTHORS’ MSS. Criticized, Revised, and 


Prepared for Press. oo bl ina at moderate meees by skilled 
‘om 


and educated (perators ptne: 
uaranteed,—C, M. DUNCAN, Grommee, Grasmere Road, Purley, 


jurrey 








RCHBISHOP TENISON’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL (Founded 1635), 


LEICE4TER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a JUNIOR FORM MASTER. 
Graduate. Good writing essential. Drawing and Pianoforte or Book: 


keeping will be recommendations. Salary 1591.-107.-3001.—Apply inown 
handwriting by AUGUST 12to THE HEAD MASTER. 





om OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are REQUIRED, to ore 

of the instruction in History and Modern Languages respectively 
The ealary will in accordance with scale, viz., Graduates, 
minimum 100., maximum 160/., but the Committee may take into 
consideration previous experience in Secondary Schools in fixing 


he ston salar 

P Canvassi , either directly or indirectly, will disqualify candidates. 
A form re ‘application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
dressed a envelope, and must be returned on or before 

AUGUST 31 H. MASON, Secretary. 
Education Oftices, Clifford Street, York. 





YPING at home desired by well-educated, 
qualified Lady. potent references. From 8d. 1,000 words. 
French, German copied.—E., 16, Cherington Road, Hanwell, W. 





MSs. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


a description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

ae TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Jentr: 





ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE- 
veuree with care and expedition. Authors’ MSS, 9d. 

ords. Translations. G testimonials. -Mra, FOW ‘t 

SMITH. Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, Finchley, N. 





IRKBECK COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
Governors will appoint, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (either sex). Salary 801., rising to 1501. 
Applications, by letter, oer): g, qualifications and experience, should 
be sent, not later than 1, to TH ONORA 
LIBRARIAN. Further sania may be obtained on application. 





Eu ane and 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full tatermmetion, may b 
from - M. GIBBONS, Regi 











LEESTONE. —First-Class Preparatory Board- 

School for Osborne, R.N.C., and Public Schools, opening in 

BEPTE BER. Terms moderate. —Particulars, app! TH HEAD 

fhani the Rev. H. 8. BLYTHE-CRITCHLE M.A. L.Th. 
F.R.G.8., j, Kensington Gore, 8.W. 





EPucaTION tuboine « of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


atis.) 
eqeencraape of ENGLISH Aland CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of Y, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
ty a charge) to Parents on receipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, PUWELL, rent ia | Eawo ETT, School Agents. 


hetablis 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. "Zeleghene, 7021 Gerrard. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
eith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. 

Foreign Governesees, Lady Professors, Teachers, ‘chaperoten, = 
ee Secretaries, Roars bee emg a e A 
School ua information, tis 
on application aay or b letter), stating requiremen tice 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. 1. Regent 3627. si ” 











Situations Vacant. 


ENDRICK SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, READING. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT Migeness, 
specially qualified to teach History ‘and some Needlework. ware 
equivalent essential. Tiainiog and experience desirable. bang 
12 7 anpum — Applications should be addressed to THE HEA 
MISTRESS, at the School. 





Miscellaneous. 
TRANSLATING WORK desired by a Lady 


with experience, from Italian, German, French, Spanish.—Miss 
GRANT, 40, Castle Koad, Sali sbury. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. T: rPe writing —A. B., Box Ne en Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 





RABE COINS and MEDALS of all periods ai 

lued ed. Also Collars ons o a. le 
Spee PORCHAGED ct the BEST MARKET. PR lor 
at —SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, " 4 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Printers. 
[HE ATHENAZUM PRESS will be pleased to 


ubmit Estimates for Printing rire te MONVGRAPRR, 


GENEALUGIC i TABLES, CATALOG for PRIVATE 
LIBRAKIES, & 
If you Perna any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 


THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evmovsos, Loxpon. 


therewith, consult 


Telephone: CenTrat 2120. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, ming Sp 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, Poy 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies Payload 

known Writers.—M. STUART, "Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 











Catalogues. 
NOW READY 
(ATALOGUE OF poLD ENGRAVINGS AND 


Comprising choice Portraits of Celebrated Men and Wom 
—Knpglish, Foreign, Ce eg mel nett Military and Naval Subjects 
—English Topo ereppienl Views ~ fine Roortns Prints-—Fancy Sub 


jects—and Napoleonic Portraits aud Engravings. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 
88, HIGH STREET MARYLEBONE LONDON, W. 





AG&G@S8 BS 0.4. 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





{ 

BOCES. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most sok Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALUGUE. I make 
a special feature of exchanging any Saleable Bouks for 
from my various lists. Special list of 2,000 Books I pa 

t free.—EDW. 
irmingham. Burke's Peerage, 1910, new, 153.—Wa 
ge Pauper, 16 vols., 71. 108. eate, Collected Works, 8 vols., 31. 38. 
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THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ecdinary ouiies.’ "—Daily Chronicle. 





VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COUK. 


Sixth Editior, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plan 30 Illustrations. 
“ Ver: tically tops th lL.” — Dail i 
| — iy, | lead 
* Particularly good.” — ty wna 
“ Best Handbook to London over iseued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 2s, 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA. 


60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 








100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. — 


50 Ilustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 





50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/- THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 








Yisttese, to to Rdioburgh, Br Brighton, » Basihenras, Basti ings, Worth 


ing, Bou ton, Sidmouth, Pi 
mouth, Dartmouth. Paleoath 7 -F + Penzance, ath, Ply- 
Clovelly. 'lfracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 
Valley, Beth, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, ‘heltenham, Llan- 
drindoa Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen Aberystw = 
Barmouth, Criccietb, ‘Pwllheli, Liandudan Rhyi, Colwyn 
wie Yarmouth, wy Dae a i Ror 
8, Buxton atloc 
the Peak, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use “ 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 
Liangolien: Daruixcton & Co. London: Simpxin’s. 
New York and Paris: Brentano's. 
Raitway Booxsta.is anp aLt. BooxseLiers. 











The 
Sociological 


Review 


(Journal of 
The SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY) 


21, BUCKINGHAM ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 


President: 


RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
The JULY Number, just published, 


contains important Articles by 


Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. 
Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg on 


The Culture and Social 
Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples : 

An Essay in Correlatio:. 

S. K. Ratcliffe on 
Social Changes in America. 


F. W. Taylor on 
Scientific Management in 
America. 


G. Spiller on 
Darwinism and Sociology. 


Panama Pacific Exhibition. 


Reviews of Books, 
Periodical Literature, &c. 


Quarterly 2s. 6d. net. 





Published for the Sociological Society by 





Shipping. 











Under Contract with H.M, Government, 

P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 


ALL EASTERN PORTS, 


P&0 Offices { isstenderhall Street EC | LONDON. 























Insurance Companies. 
HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


AND 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 
DEATH DUTIES. 


A Super Leaflet sent post 
free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 

















A TEXTBOOK OF 
MEDICAL ENTOMOLOGY. 


By WALTER SCOTT PATTON, M B. (Edin.) I.M.S. 
King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Madras, 


AND 
FRANCIS WILLIAM CRAGG, M.D. (Edin.) I.M.S. 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli, Punjab. 
Crown 4to, 768 pp., with 89 Full-Page Plates, 
price 1. 1s. net. 
“The amount of information in the book is pro- 
digious. and we strongly commend it.”—Knowledge. 

**A sound book of reference for those who wish to 
investigate nt ey? the natural history of insect- 
borne disease.” —Tropical Diseases Bulletin. 

“A work which is creditable to the authors in the 
highest degree. It deals systematically and scientific- 
ally with the whole class of insects.” —Athenewm. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY, 
35, John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

















SHERRATT & HUGHES, Manchester. 


The Royal Surgical Aid 
Society. 


Chief Oftice : 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C. G.C.M.G. K.T. 


Chairman and Treasurer—SAMUEL WATSON, Esq. 


The Society was established i in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c. 


Since the commencement of the Society it has 
supplied over 


$50,000 avpiiances TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription 
of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per 
Annum, the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to the amount of Contribution. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and LEGACIES 
are earnestly solicited, 
and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., Ltp., 19. Fleet Street, or 
by the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society. 





_ RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 








ORR EE carers, 
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Magazines and Periodicals. 


THE 
Educational Times. 


(Founded 1847.) 
A Monthly Record of Secondary Education. 


The Educational Times, while not 
neglecting any phase of education, has for its 
more immediate aim the promotion of solidarity 
among Secondary Teachers in both Public and 
Private Schools. 


With that object in view, the Educational 
Times endeavours to keep its readers fully 
informed on important educational events and 
movements. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


AUGUST. 

OUR DWINDLING fay 
By iela- Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G. V.C. 0.M. 

THE IRISH DANGER: 

(1) THE _ RESPONSIBILITY. 

y the Right Hon. Sir West Ridgeway, G.C.B. G.C.M.G. K.C.8.T. 
(2) A VISION OF CIVIL WAR. By Lionel James. 
THE MURDERED ARCHDUKE. By Edith Sellers. 


GERMANY, RUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. 


= Foren ab PUB on APLEA we yy LIBERALISM 
In POL . Scott-James. 


MORE mes some OF JANE WELSH o holon 
y Alexander Carlyle. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND BARNAVE. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Eversley. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE eaeeeec 7 
. 8. Goldman, M.P. 


WOMEN’S WAGES AND THE LAWS OF svrPix ANDDEMAND. 
y Eva Gore-Booth. 


Secondary Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses | ‘A NATIONAL MEDICAL SERVICE’: a Reply oR Brend. 


cannot afford to remain indifferent to the rapid 
progress of educational organization, which must 
affect all sections of teachers. Only by keeping 
abreast of the general current of ooleul thought 
on Education can Secondary Teachers hope to 
prepare effectively for concerted action, and 
ultimately to achieve that union among themselves 
which is an essential factor in the larger union of 
the whole profession. 


The Educational Times includes : 
1. Leading Articles and Notes on current 
Topics. 
2. News psragraphs. 


3. Articles by acknowledged leaders of edu- 
cational thought. 


4. Reviews and Notices by a competent staff 
of writers, and a list of books received 
during the month. 


on 


. A Mathematical Supplement, containing 
problems and solutions by well-known 
Mathematicians. 


6. A Correspondence Column, in which readers 
are invited to express their views. 





A SERIES OF ARTICLES, 
Written by Medical Men and Women, 


Under the General Title of 


‘ SANE SEX TEACHING,’ 


Commenced in the April Number, and is continued 

in the current August issue, which also contains 

the Class Lists of the _ recent 

Examinations of the College of 
Preceptors. 


THE 


Educational Times. 


Price 6d., or 7d. by post. 


Annual Subscription 7s., including postage, or 
68. 6d. if paid in advance. 


A Specimen Copy may be obtained post free on 
request. 


Published on the last day of each month by 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 
89, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Telephone: City, 4871. 





arry Roberts. 
THE LOUVRE ENLARGED. By Sir Frederick Wedmore. 


ENGLISH LETTERS TO ETIENNE DUMONT. 
By Lilian Rowland-Brown (Rowland Grey). 


A VANISHING VIRTUE. By W. 8. Lilly. 
AMERICAN HUMOUR. By Prof. Stephen Leacock. 
SOME RECENT EXPERIENCES IN ALBANIA. By Anthony Dell. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY id INDIA. 
By Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.8.T. 
(formerly ys -Governor of beugal). 


ATHENIAN AND BRITISH DEMOCRACY: a Parallel. 
By Henry Cloriston. 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 


Scribner's Magazine 


AUGUST ISSUE. 
One Shilling net. 


THROUGH THE HIGHLAND WILDER- 
NESS OF WESTERN BRAZIL, by 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THE TRIUMPH OF NIGHT, by 


EDITH WHARTON 


THE VORTEX, by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


(And numerous other Notable Articles) 


With 3 beautiful Illustrations in Colour 
and 57 in Black and White 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKS8TALLS 
CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. LONDON 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 440 JULY, 1914. 
THE STUDY OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. By C. H. Turner. 
MODERN FORCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By T. W. 
Rolleston. 


THE ENCROACHING BUREAUCRACY. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. By 
H. Dodwell. 

THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRAS. By H. Stuart Jones. (Illus.) 

THE LOGIC OF THOUGHT AND THE LOGIC OF SCIENCE. 
By H. 8. Shelton 

SYPHILIS. By George Pernet, M.D. 

or Davin aie AND RECENT ASTRONOMY. By George 

orbes, F. 

SYNDICALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. By W. H. Triggs. 

THE SETTLEMENT MOVEMENT i? ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. By £. J. Urwick and R. A. Woods. 

THE ISSUES OF KIKUYU. By Prof. ts 

ROGER BACON. By Robert Steele." 

THE CHANCES OF AMENDMENT. 








JOHN MURRAY: ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE | 











THE 


FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews. 


The Leading Magazine on Investment 


The AUGUST issue includes 
SPECIAL ARTICLES on: 


ENGLAND AS AFINANCIAL MILCH COW. 
By the Right Hon. VISCOUNT HILL, L.C.C. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SOUND INVEST- 
MENT ? By P. D. LEAKE, F.C.A 


THE FINANCES OF THE ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 
By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 


WHY FOREIGN INVESTMENT BENE- 
FITS STATE AND INDIVIDUAL ALIKE. 
By J. GARDNER, M.A. 


Recent contributors include the late 

Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Marl- 

borough, Viscount Hill, Sir Charles 

Macara, W. R. Lawson, Arnold 

Wright, J. A. Hobson, Percy Martin, 
and T. Good. 


Each issue contains a coupon 

entitling the purchaser to FREE 

INFORMATION about any In- 
vestment. 


August Issue now ready. 1/- net. 
On Sale at all Bookstalls. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free on application 
to the Publishers, 2, Waterioo Pluce, London, 8.W. 











THE CONTEMPORARY — 


AUGUST, 1914. . 6d. net. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By Sir Edward Cook 
THE ARCHDUKE FRANCIS of yg te 


7 W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. 
VALUATION FOR RATING PURPOSES. 

aS Sir J. Tudor Walters, M.P. 
TAE FEDERAL SOLUTION. Dr. W. A. Chappel, MP. 
THE MUDERN CUNCEPTIUNS oF. IBERTY. 

By sir John MacDonell, K.C.B. 
THE RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE. By Prof. Vernon Bartlet. 


rane IN DRAMA rd William Poel. 
THE BALKAN PULICY OF THE BAe EMPIRE. 

or Von Sosnosky. 

A COURT OF HOPE AND GOOD WILL. By Ida M. Tarbell. 

Ma vik ANTOINETTE AFTER THE RETURN FRUM 

ARENNES. Ber F. 8. Roscoe. 

CONY faite AND MODERNISM Francis a 
TROTH AND TRADITION IN RELATION TO 8C ap ag ae 

use. 

THE POLITE WOLF. By Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 

FORGIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. B. J. Diilon. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 














NOW READY FOR AUGUST. PRICE 1s. Ne&Y. 


EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. SIR W. oe NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 


Conter 
OLD TESTAMENT snp BAG\LONTAN LAwegaes. By 
the Rey. Prof. Ed. Kiuig, D.D., n, Germ 
iar SENSE OF SLN LN Gana LITERATUR 2. ‘PEER 
By th» Rev. John A. Button, M.A. asgow. 
STU pies Ny CHRISTIAN KSCHATOLUGY. 7. UNIVERSAL 
ESTORATION. By the Rev. Prof. i. . Mackintosh, 
D.Ph 


i. BY 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS: A REPLY. By the 
1 Rev. G 
NOTES 4 ON THE FOURTH ye a rape UPPER ROOM. 
THEST a hag by Or Tig Peoyue TO 4s y FOURTH 
SP EL. uo 

T S&COND GOMMANDMENT by the | Kev. .C. F. Russell, 
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Poverty and Waste. By Hartley Withers. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


Nor unmindful of the evil of exaggeration, 
we affirm that this isa welcome addition to 
the books which are helping to recast the 
social conscience. Mr. Withers is well 
known as a writer on political economy, 
and we notice that his book on ‘The 
Meaning of Money’ is one of the few 
officially recommended at Cambridge for 
study. Here his purpose is to arouse the 
individual to a sense of his social responsi- 
bility. Our own pages contain sufficient 
evidence that, while welcoming legislation 
and co-operative action, we regard the 
creation of a higher average ideal as the 
real necessity. Having thus established 
the fact that we are in entire accord with 
Mr. Withers in his main thesis, we shall 
endeavour to be critically helpful. 

To begin with, we suggest that in the 
next edition (the price of which might be 
lessened by the partial elimination of wide 
spacing) a small dictionary of the meaning 
attached by the author to such words 
as “ progress,” “‘ poverty,”’ ‘ happiness,” 
“luxury,” &c., should be furnished. As an 
instance take “luxury.” It is a word 
which looms large throughout these 


pages, and which has proved a stumbling- 
block to more than one person, to our 
knowledge. Mr. Withers would have us 








eliminate luxury in order to free capital 
and energy for the production of necessities. 
Near the end of the book we get his 
definition of “luxury” as ‘‘ anything we 
can do without without impairing our 
health of mind and body.” In so far as 
mens sana in corpore sano is necessary 
to the body politic, this is sound. Un- 
fortunately, mental and physical health, 
as at present understood, is in the 
possession of many who are devoid of 
anything approaching a social conscience. 

A more helpful definition of ‘ luxury,” 
to our mind, would be “ anything which 
does not help us in the service of our 
fellows.” We do not for a moment 
imagine that we have provided an in- 
fallible spyglass for the detection of what 
is luxurious; we only suggest the employ- 
ment, as in chemistry, of a test, the re- 
action of which will declare a thing a 
luxury. Our definition at least provides 
for the fact that what is a luxury in 
the possession of one person may be a 
necessity for another. A man may need 
what is by comparison sumptuous fare ; 
he may recognize the truth of St. 
Augustine’s dictum : 

“The needs of different people vary: 
the rich are not to be _ required to 
use the same food as the poor, but may 
have such food as their infirmity has 
made necessary for them, while at the 
same time they ought to lament the fact that 
they require this indulgence ” ; 
but, judged by our definition, if certain 
possessions and certain habits enable an 
individual to render commensurately the 
services he was made for, these things 
for him are necessities not luxuries. 
Another man may possess himself of the 
good things of life to a more limited extent, 
and may still indulge himself in luxury— 
he may be using more than can be helpful 
to him in the service of his fellows. The 
greatest is he who takes least from his 
fellows, and gives most to them. 

So far, we believe, Mr. Withers will 
accept our line of thought as more 
or less helpful to his own. We are 
in doubt, however, whether our funda- 
mental reasons are the same as his. 
Does he, for instance, regard the world 
as made up of two elements, the spiritual 
and the material? To our mind a 
distinguishing attribute of the first is 
its boundlessness, of the second its limita- 
tion to the present material content 
of the planetary system. To that con- 
tent nothing is added, from that content 
nothing is taken away; but the content 
itself is changing ever. Whensoever and 
wheresoever the change makes for better 
spiritual environment there is progress, 
according to our definition of the term. 
We await Mr. Withers’s definition hope- 
fully, encouraged to do so by the wording 
in his chapter entitled ‘The Wealth 
Heap ’—chastened nevertheless by his 
use of the word ‘‘ destruction ’’ of capital 
in a case where we should have preferred 
the expression “‘ wrong conversion.” Hope 
for us lies in the ascendancy of the spiritual 
over the material. The man who, from a 
block of wood, fashions an aeroplane 
propeller that contributes something 





essential to our ultimate purpose of over- 
coming the obvious limitations imposed 
by the law of gravity is helping—is, in 
fact, progressive. The man who, out 
of as good a block of wood, fashions 
an ornate coffin, which, after being 
seen for a short space under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, is forthwith 
buried in the earth, where it merely 
retards without overcoming the pro- 
cesses of disintegration, is, to our mind, 
a reactionary. 

We find we have been only discussing 
yet another idea, i.e. responsibility, while 
all this time Mr. Withers’s book has been 
lying by our side, annotated, but un- 
noticed in detail. As briefly as we can we 
must refer to a few points. In places, to 
our mind, he is too pessimistic. He 
thinks there is no material progress 
towards happiness. We must admit that 
the progress is infinitesimal in comparison 
with what it ought to have been, had 
we advanced spiritually as we have 
materially. The author thinks art and 
philosophy can afford to wait; we say 
that they cannot. He speaks of a natural 
craving for more. Such a craving is, to 
our mind, essentially unwholesome ; it 
must be replaced by a craving to use better 
what one has. Mr. Withers thinks that 
the average rich man would be delighted 
to see the hand workers of the country 
properly recompensed, but fears an eco- 
nomic upset. We rather suspect it is 
the bogy of their own discomfort which 
stands in the way of the rich. Again, pos- 
session—t.e. ownership—will not of itself 
cause discomfort, though useless possession 
may to an awakened consciousness. To 
gauge the wealth of the world by the 
speed and quality of production is mis- 
leading, unless under quality we include use- 
fulness. We wish that the moral respon- 
sibility for investments had been more 
emphasized. So long as it is not considered 
a disgrace fora man not only to pocket 
money he does not earn, but also to 
remain ignorant of how it is earned, 
trading companies will be industrially un- 
healthy. The present system has been 
well stigmatized by Mrs. Billington Greig 
in her book * The Consumer in Revolt’ 
as ‘‘ profiteering,” and those who support 
it as “* profiteers.”’ 

We may also question whether the 
author can justify the putting by of 
money for an old age which may never 
be reached while the aged at our doors 
are in need. If our contention is right 
as against the author’s words on p. 25, 
this does not apply to mutual insurance, 
which in the case of professional men 
should be at present regarded as an 
economic necessity. 

We wish we shared the author’s high 
opinion of the captains of industry to- 
day and the intellectual flower of our 
Universities. Have the former really 
‘simple tastes”? Of the latter, it is 
true that they go into the professions and 
literature, but mainly in search of the 
places most profitable to themselves. 

In his chapter on ‘The Claims of 
Capital’ the author reiterates his 
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contention that capital arises solely out of 
saving. The definition may have been 
good enough in early days, but to give it 
as universally applicable to-day is like 
praising a boy on the verge of being 
sick for leaving a morsel of cake on a 
dish. We should prefer to congratulate 
a parent (? the State) on removing the 
dish from the face of gluttony, with 
a view to placing it at the disposal of 
others in need. With studied moderation 
Mr. Withers sets out in chap. vi. the 
change that has taken place from the 
earliest form of capitalism. He is not 
prepared to adopt the Socialist formula 
* From each according to ability, to each 
according to need,” nor do we advocate 
the adoption of the principle except 
where to supply the need is to enable 
the individual to make the best possible 
return to the community. Some attention 
is bestowed on expedients suggested by 
many reformers, such as profit-sharing, 
co-operative concerns, &c.; but little 
satisfaction is obtainable from these 
efforts, for the most part because the 
spirit is lacking—as, indeed, the letter 
also often is, in spite of the statements 
on p. 118. It is better to face the fact 
that the economic system now in force is 
quite good enough for present needs if 
it be only freed from some of its worst 
abuses and abusers. 


In the chapter devoted to ‘The 
Workers ’ we find much to criticize. Mr. 
Withers gives us cause to regret his lack 
of ideal when he suggests that the 
workers are wise in adopting the system 
of “ ca’ canny” as things now are. The 
self-respect of the worker — grounded 
in the knowledge that he is doing his duty 
and keeping his contract to work so 
many hours a day for so much money— 
is an asset making for a happiness out of all 
comparison with the enjcyment got out 
of material wealth. Over and above 
that consideration, the workers may 
well realize that to him who fights 
with clean heart and hands is the joy of 
battle. Mr. Withers fears the possibility 
of members of the middle classes, well 
enough able to pick up a knack of 
work quickly, turning the tables on 
the workers in some industrial emer- 
gency. If the middle classes do take 
upon themselves to sample manual 
drudgery, as they did in the Swedish 
strike of 1909, they must, we think, 
learn one of two things: either that the 
sharing with others of such work is for 
the health of their souls, or that it is so 
disagreeable to them that they will prefer, 
in future, to pay a fair price to somebody 
else to do it for them. No doubt it is 
difficult to get many people to sympathize 
with workers taking three days’ holiday 
out of every seven, because such people 
not only fail to realize the comparative 
monotony of the wage-earner’s lot, but 
also probably themselves take a good 
deal more time “ off.” Monotony (with 
the consequent desire for holidays) plays, 
in our opinion, no small part in the readi- 
ness with which the sympathetic strike is 
taken up, though the more potent reason 








is that real sympathy which only know- 
ledge of suffering can bring. 

No doubt much of what we have 
said has been rendered necessary by 
the limits Mr. Withers has wisely set 
himself in the interests of being read. 
What a chapter on the cult of pro- 
fessional and amateur ‘ sport’ he 
could have written! Here he condenses 
it into the one sentence: ‘‘ A very slight 
change of mental habit would give bodily 
prowess in work its right position.” 








THE NEW UTOPIANS. 


TuE first of the two books we notice here 
together is ‘The Great Society: a 
Psychological Analysis,’ by Mr. Graham 
Wallas. Readers of the papers by Miss 
Hoskyns-Abrahall which appeared in 
recent issues of The Atheneum will not 
need to be told that modern psychological 
science is making a revolution, of which 
we do not as yet realize the limits, 
in the outlook of social and political re- 
formers. The old formule are being 
overhauled, the old Utopias are being 
abandoned. When, during the eighties, 
the newly born modern Socialist move- 
ment introduced a fresh idealism into 
political thought, an outburst of specu- 
lative writing took place; Utopias were 
invented, and had a currency which re- 
called the credulous days of Robert 
Owen’s middle period. But now a new 
spontaneous effort to reconstruct political 
thought is taking place. Whether we look 
at the symposia of Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
the collection of papers edited by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, and: published with the 
title ‘The Great State,’ or the philo- 
sophy of Syndicalism, the same change 
is everywhere apparent. The day of the 
universal formula -of reform has gone. 
‘Fabian Essays, of which Mr. Wallas 
was one of the writers, are now regarded 
by him, on the constructive side at least, 
as entirely impracticable. The * Essays’ 
merely reduced theory to one formula, and 
then sought to apply it generally. 

Mr. Wallas, therefore, before he can 
proceed with his analysis, has first to clear 
his way through the intellectualist assump- 
tions of the political theorists of the nine- 
teenth and earlier centuries. These as- 
sumptions are not to be merely swept 
aside; such treatment would lay the 
author open to a far more dangerous 
anti-intellectualism. The method of 
clearance adopted by Mr. Wallas is the 
application of psychological tests to the 
formule into which social life has been 
crystallized. To the Habit-formula of 
Maine and the Duke of Wellington the 
author has little need to oppose Binet 
and the experimental school of psycho- 
logists ; Plato settled that theory long ago. 
The Fear-formula of Hobbes, again, is 





The Great Society : a Psychological Analysis. 
By Graham Wallas. (Macmillan & Co., 
10s. net.) 

Work and Wealth: a Human Valuation. 
By J. A. Hobson. (Same publishers, 
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discredited by the actual working of 
democratic institutions. Benthamite 
Hedonism died out with J. S. Mill. 

The examination of Crowd-Psychology 
results in a chapter of extreme interest. 
Mr. Wallas points out that this 
subject has been regarded commonly 
from three points of view, each exclu- 
sive of the others. The adherents of 
the Imitation, Sympathy, and Sugges- 
tion theories have all exaggerated their 
cases. Here modern psychology has not 
as yet provided an adequate substitute ; 
we do not know enough about the relation 
between the behaviour of a crowd—to 
use the word in a limited sense—and its 
environment, especially that part of 
its environment which is socially con- 
trollable. Love and Hatred, again, are 
shown to be “ natural,’ that is to say, 
they have an evolutionary survival-value, 
but here current deductions have led 
theorists astray. The doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest has gone under as. 
a guide in industrial politics. As Mr. 
Sidney Webb once said: “ The fittest 
to survive is, generally speaking, quite 
unfit to do anything else.”” But the argu- 
ment which has died out in a_ political, 
remains in a biological form; it is the 
great asset of the war parties of the world. 
Mr. Wailas’s examination of it is a brilliant 
addition to pacificist theory. 

We then come to the problems of organ- 
ization, the central problems of the Great 
Society. Of these the organization of 
thought is the most important and the 
most difficult. Thought, especially to the 
psychologist, appears to be almost beyond 
deliberate construction, but it is, on the 
other hand, distinctly susceptible to the 
influence of external conditions. When 
William James said ‘ We trust to 
the laws of cerebral nature to present 
us spontaneously with the appropriate 
idea.” he was not denying this important 


truth. The conditions under which 
social thinking is carried on, it is 
suggested, might be immensely im- 


proved. The large committee, whether 
a ‘‘ Committee of the Whole House,” or a 
meeting of a present-day Cabinet, or a 
town council, is always under the influ- 
ence of prejudicial conditions. Gladstone, 
it is pointed out, understood the physical 
surroundings which stimulate thought, and 
made use of them at Cabinet meetings. 
The very small committee is the best 
organ of collective thought yet evolved. 

The organization of Will is the subject 
of a slightly pessimistic chapter. It 
turns, naturally, upon the principal 
method in which the public will is to-day 
taken into account—the general election. 
Mr. Wallas agrees with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb in believing that Property, 
Democracy, and Industrial Association 
will all be present and active in the future 
State, but that it is impossible at present 
to predict the character of their combina- 
tion. 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
the Organization of Happiness. Here the 
author makes two practical points. The 


first, drawn from a considerable number 
of ‘observations, is that happiness in work. 
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apparently depends on its variety. This 
leads him to criticize Scientific Manage- 
ment, which would increase output by 
standardization and speeding-up based 
on calculations of fatigue and exertion :— 

“Tts main defect will probably be found 
to be that which it shares with the classical 
political economy, the over-simplification of 
the problem by using the subordinate end 
of maximum output in dealing with factors 
where the more ultimate end of maximum 
human happiness or human good would be 
more appropriate.” 

The second point is Women’s Suffrage. 
Although Mr. Wallas believes that its 
immediate effects “‘ will not be wholly 
good,” he makes out a powerful case, 
using the criterion of Happiness, for the 
granting of the vote. He ends the book 
by urging the necessity of keeping the 
Extreme, in Aristotle’s sense, as an ideal. 

Mr. Wallas is one of the few living 
writers on political science of whom it can 
be said that he does not write enough. 
‘ The Great Society ’ is but the third book 
he has given us after thirty years of 
teaching. To compensate for lack of 
quantity, he gives us quality. Somebody 
once said in public that Mr. Wallas 
“‘ couldn’t open his mouth for five minutes 
without suggesting a thesis.’” * The Great 
Society ’ is, in fact, a mass of suggestions, 
worked out with humour, delicacy, and a 
wonderful knowledge of human nature. 
Certain things, especially in the section 
on the Organization of Happiness, such 
as Education and Religion, we look for 
in vain. But the new Utopia is not to 
be excogitated by one man’s efforts. 
‘The Great Society,’ incomplete as it is, 
is perhaps the most suggestive political 
work of the generation. 


Mr. Hobson’s ‘ Work and Wealth: a 
Human Valuation,’ to a certain extent 
takes the same direction as Mr. Wallas’s. 
The two authors meet on common ground 
in their treatment of Scientific Manage- 
ment and their criticism of Tarde’s 
theory of Imitation. But Mr. Hobson 
examines subjective ideas without the aid 
of psychology. He writes to supplement, 
rather than to criticize. His purpose is 
“to present a full and formal exposure of the 
inhumanity and vital waste of modern 
industry by the close application of the best- 
approved formulas of individual and social 
welfare, and to indicate the most hopeful 
measures of remedy for a society sufficiently 
intelligent, courageous, and _ self-governing 
to apply them.” 

This exposition follows the familiar 
lines of theory, introducing human, as a 
set-off to economic, costs and utility. Mr. 
Hobson believes that the * social will,” 
working through democracy, may become 
&@ motive force in economics. Industry is 
to be *‘ humanized ” by the improvement 
of working-class conditions, &c., at the 
expense of unearned income. Mr. Hobson, 
it will be seen, trails his coat freely, but his 
pugnacious attitude is largely veiled by 
his style. His point of view is one 


which has already strongly influenced 
political thought, and more than any 
other has shaped Radicalism of the pre- 
sent day. 
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The Financial System of the United King- 
dom. By Henry Higgs, C.B. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 6s. net.) 


Tus book will be of considerable use 
to that small number of publicists and 
students who desire exact knowledge of the 
routine by which the financial organization 
of the United Kingdom is administered. 
It does not deal with any questions of 
taxation. No one is better qualified for 
such an exposition than Mr. Higgs, who 
has had unusual opportunities of watching 
every detail in practical working, and 
whose duty it has been to advise the 
administrations of Natal and Egypt as to 
the soundest methods of financial organiza- 
tion. Detailed accounts are given of the 
formal process of preparing estimates in 
the various departments, of their criticism 
by the Treasury, and of their career 
through the Committee of Supply. The 
very complicated procedure for making 
Supplementary Estimates good, and for 
granting Votes on Account, is fully dealt 


with; the Consolidated Fund Bill, the 
Finance Bill, and the Revenue Bill 


(matters of special interest at the 
moment) carefully explained and docu- 
mented ; and the dates by which Parlia- 
ment is bound to accomplish certain 
tasks are clearly set forth. 

The less well-known processes of issuing, 
paying, and auditing, to which the major 
part of the work is devoted, are those to 
which readers should give most attention, 
for it is here that the formal purity of the 
financial system is found. 


“The annual Reports of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, the discussions and 
reports of the Public Accounts Committees 
and the Treasury minutes bearing upon 
them, by their constant and vigilant scrutiny 
of our financial system tend to its continual 
improvement, and maintain it in a state of 
high formal efficiency.” 


The word ‘formal’ is the key - note 
alike of the book, of the system, and (one 
may almost say) of the author’s mind in 
this manifestation of it. The pedantic 
accuracy of the treatment makes for very 
difficult reading. The question that is of 
most interest to the taxpayer is whether 
his money is spent on the objects he 
desires with the maximum of economy and 
efficiency, and he is inclined to take for 
granted that the civil servant follows Civil 
Service regulations. It becomes evident, 
as one studies the dates of estimates and 
Treasury minutes, that the system is 
nominally in a high degree inelastic ; that 
the departments have to consider minutize 
of expenditure many months ahead of the 
time when they can accurately be known ; 
that in most cases they are under the 
arbitrary rule of the Treasury, and that 
initiative is discouraged. The House of 
Commons, in its race against time to get 
through Supply, is quite unable to con- 
sider whether the things proposed to be 
done, concealed under votes for salaries, 
materials, &c., constitute the best method 
of carrying on the business of the country, 
or of carrying out the intentions of Parlia- 
ment. In the less prominent depart- 





ments the Treasury system may make for 
economy and correctness, while it destroys 
efficiency. Meanwhile, it is easy for a 
powerful Minister to drive a coach-and- 
four through the whole tangle of estimates, 
minutes, and auditing, and to commit the 
country to an expenditure of millions 
before Parliament has had any oppor- 
tunity of considering it. The whole 
machinery of correspondence between 
the King and the Commissioners of 
the Treasury, between the Lords of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, and between the latter and the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England will be duly set in motion, and 
many months afterwards the expenditure 
will be duly audited, whether the necessary 
votes in the House were obtained after 
mature deliberation or by virtual com- 
pulsion. 








Bolivia: its People and its Resources, its 
tailways, Mines, and Rubher-Forests. 
By Paul Walle. (Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


ALTHOUGH this is the first of his works 
to be translated into English, the author 
is a recognized authority on South America, 
and has been accredited by the French 
Ministry of Commerce to visit and report 
on most of the South American Republics. 


The high reputation which he has 
earned by many years of constant work 
of this description is well sustained by the 
present volume. By this book a stranger 
is enabled to acquire the knowledge which 
only comes from long and observant 
sojourn in a country. 


Everything in and concerning the re- 
public—its government, foreign and in- 
ternal trade and finance, and the cha- 
racteristic manners and customs of its 
inhabitants—has been coolly and_ tho- 
roughly examined by Mr. Walle, and is 
described by him with the most pains- 
taking care, with the view of informing the 
intending investor or exporter, in the 
first instance, of the possibilities now 
offered by Bolivia. That republic has 
for some time enjoyed the advantages of 
settled and enlightened government, while 
the construction of a comprehensive rail- 
way system and the opening of the 
Panama Canal have given an impetus 
to trade. Concerning the effect of the 
Canal on the Republics of the Pacific 
Coast and on Bolivia, through the latter’s 
new means of communication, Mr. Walle 
is frankly and unreservedly optimistic :— 


“This new commercial highway will 
induce new streams of international trade, 
which, in proportion as they develop, will 
evoke new and abundant sources of wealth. 
It seems certain that the Republics of the 
Pacific Coast from Mexico to Chile... .poor 
as they have hitherto been in the matter of 
external communications, and unable to 
realize their great natural wealth, will find 
in the opening of the Canal the commence- 
ment of an interesting economic advance. 
Especially will this be the case with Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia; for the benefit of the 
Canal should be perceptible along the 
Chilian coast as far as Antofagasta.” 
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These are weighty words, for Mr. Walle’s 
enthusiasm never overflows the limits of 
businesslike deduction. 


To Bolivia, cut off from the coast as she 
has been since the Pacific War of 1879--83, 
railway communication is of the first 
consequence. To-day, three lines connect 
La Paz and the chief commercial centres 
of the tablelands with the ports of Anto- 
fagasta, Mollendo, and Arica ; while another 
(now in construction) will enable transit 
without change of axles from Buenos 
Aires to the Peruvian frontier in less than 
five days, and bring La Paz within twenty- 
five days from Europe. So Bolivia, hither- 
to relegated to a hinterland of difficult 
access, is in a fair way to develope its 
vast natural mineral and agricultural 
wealth. It is interesting to note that 
the physical features and conditions of 
Bolivia are such that railway  con- 
struction and maintenance are less costly 
than the creation and upkeep of prac- 
ticable roads. 


The construction of the necessary net- 
work of railways planned during the 
first presidency of Sefior Montes and 
that of Sefior Villazon, only retarded 
by lack of funds, is now progressing 
rapidly, owing to the advances made by 
the Government in political and financial 
soundness. 


There is already plenty of opportunity 
for patient speculation, but little or none 
as yet for the European immigrant who 
has no settled object in view. The whole 
tone of this book is placidly optimistic in 
regard to the commercial future of Bolivia, 
and in these times of ordered government 
and finance optimism in regard to almost 
all the South American Republics is, we 
think, justified. 


The author deals sanely and compe- 
tently with the rubber question, foreseeing 
a further serious crisis, but considering 
that an effectual struggle may be made 
against Asiatic competition by means of 
rational plantation and the reduction of 
the cost of provisions and transport. 


Mr. Bernard Miall’s translation is 
for the most part straightforward and 
clear, with occasional lapses into strange 
sentences, such as ** The mining industry 
has absorbed the activities of the Bolivians 
in a manner almost exclusive.’ For a 
moment one is horror-struck at reading 
*““how many millions of Bolivians float 
down the river thus and are lost in the 
rapids,”’ only to be restored to equanimity 
by the discovery that the “ Bolivians ”’ 
referred to are but Bolivianos, the silver 
standard florins which are still the mone- 
tary unit of the republic. 


The volume has a fairly useful, though 
far from exhaustive Index, some sixty 
illustrations of the kind most frequently 
found in books of travel, and four clear 
maps. Its general get-up is good. 











SOCIALISM AND ECONOMIC 
THEORY. 


THE new edition of Prof. Seager’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Economics’ (1904) bids fair 
to become a standard textbook. On its 
first appearance the book received a 
warm welcome in spite of some palpable 
omissions. Several of these have now 
been rectified, and made to fit into the 
admirable original plan. 

Prof. Seager is, we believe, typical of 
the new economist. His book is intensely 
practical ; he regards economic theory as 
the connecting link between the history 
of industry and the tasks confronting the 
social reformer. Mathematical concep- 
tions scarcely enter into his work. He 
begins by briefly describing the genesis of 
modern social and commercial conditions 
in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Thence he passes on to a pre- 
liminary survey of the whole field. In 
the following chapters theory is never 
presented without examples of its applica- 
tion. A particularly lucid chapter deals 
with Wages, although we notice that, as 
usual, the peculiar circumstances which 
have to be taken into account in regard 
to women’s wages are not described. 
Elsewhere Prof. Seager gives a_ short 
survey of sweated industry, but even 
here women are only mentioned inci- 
dentally. 

We next come to a series of chapters 
on Money, Credit, Banking, and Tariffs— 
written, however, almost entirely with 
reference to the United States. Prof. 
Seager is a strong Free Trader, and 
states his case from a standpoint with 
which his British colleagues are by no 
means familiar. The chapter on this 
subject, we may add, reads curiously to 
an Englishman on account of the strange 
American nomenclature which calls a 
Free Trader a “ Tariff Reformer.’’ So 
we have apparently confused sentences, 
such as “‘ The success of the tariff reform 
party in 1912 was due, not to a sudden 
conversion of a majority of the people to 
a belief in free trade, but—’ Then we 
have studies of monopolies, railways, 
trusts, and taxation, in which American 
conditions again receive the greatest 
share of the author’s attention. The 
book concludes with chapters on ‘ Labour 
Movements and Legislation,’ ‘ Socialism,’ 
and ‘ Economic Progress.’ 

Nowhere does Prof. Seager’s modernity 
appear more unmistakably than in the 
chapter on ‘Socialism.’ The strictly or- 
thodox economists, even of the present 
generation, have told us repeatedly in 
their corresponding chapters, either that 
Socialism meant wholesale nationaliza- 
tion or that the theory of surplus value 
was a delusion. Prof. Seager appears to 
be one of the few economists who have 
taken the trouble to find out what Social- 
ists really want. The concluding chapter, 





Principles of Economics : being a Revision of 
‘ Introduction to Economics.’ By Henry 
Rogers Seager. (Bell & Sons, 10s. 6d.) 


A Theory of Interest. By Clarence Gilbert 
Hoag. (Macmillan & Co., 6s. 6d. net.) 





on ‘ Economic Progress,’ also emphasizes 
the difference in outlook between the old 
economist and the new. The latter, at 


any rate, cannot be accused of professing 


a ‘‘ dismal’ science. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Clarence Gilbert 
Hoag—in his new book ‘ A Theory of 
Interest ’—that the importance of a 
correct solution to the problem of 
interest can “hardly be over-estimated.” 
The reason of this importance, we are told, 
is that the Socialist movement is largely 
based on the “ exploitation’ theory of 
interest as formulated by Marx, which is 
fallacious. If the right answer to the 
problem is found, Socialists, we gather, 
will have to make radical changes in their 
propaganda. We were not aware that 
the more abstruse doctrines of Marx had: 
so great an influence upon the theory and 
practice of American Socialism as to 
require such a broadside as the author 
has discharged ; we may, however, assure 
him with the utmost confidence that very 
few English Socialists would be in the 
least degree affected by the most complete 
revolution in the accepted ideas of interest. 

The author’s answer to the problem, 
which is reached by means of algebraic 
symbols, is that 
“natural interest is the price of an 
advance to nature, in other words the 
services of the later time for which the 
advance will exchange, the kind and 
quantity of these services being measured 
in terms of nominal value, and the advance 
itself being defincd as the exchange of 
services of the earlier time for those of the 
later time to the same nominal value.” 

We may be pardoned for observing 
that the author’s preliminary fanfaronade 
led us to expect something more exciting 
than this none too intelligible elaboration 
of Senior’s ‘‘ abstinence ’’ theory. Indeed, 
Mr. Hoag tells us that “on the whole 
Senior’s theory is to be regarded as a well- 
constructed theory essentially true as far 
as it went.” But if the approximation of 
the rate of interest to the marginal pro- 
ductivity of capital is deducible from the 
author’s premises, we doubt whether the 
same can be said of the relation between 
the rate of interest and the value of money. 
Mr. Hoag has added little to the theory of 
interest. 








The Collectirist State in the Making. By 
Emil Davies. (Bell & Sons, 5s. net.) 
No reasonable person will expect a subject 
such as the title embraces to be exhaus- 
tively dealt with in 300 pages. The 
amount of information that Mr. Davies 
has given us is, indeed, a matter for sur- 
prise. We are certainly not in a position 
to controvert him in his opinion of the 
practically universal growth of Collec- 
tivism, as to which his pages furnish 
sufficient testimony. It is to be hoped 


that those who wish to refute him will 
set themselves to do so paragraph by 
paragraph — to which form of contra- 
diction this book lends itself—more readily 
than to generalized confutation. 

The author is most satisfactory when 
he is reproducing facts that he has culled 
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from many lands and diverse publications 
—notably The Times, a paper, we may 
be sure, not of set purpose helpful to his 
point of view. 

Mr. Davies thinks the small retailer 
continues to exist because of the credit 
he allows, but we suspect that sentiment 
and the lack of organization on the part of 
the average housewife which enables her to 
kill time play a bigger part in his continu- 
ance. Qur author remarks on the fact 
that many of our largest business con- 
cerns are now really managed, not by the 
nominal heads with whom the money 
they earn is accumulated, but by men at 
comparatively small salaries; in other 
words, brains become atrophied under 
the possession of great wealth, as do 
bodies. Another good point he makes is 
the absurdity of measuring the Collec- 
tivist failure and success by that of pri- 
vate enterprise, seeing that for all prac- 
tical purposes the aim of each is different : 
the former existing for the purpose of 
serving the community, the latter to 
profit financially a few. On the subject 
of a profit being made by a municipality 
or a state, the author takes the view of the 
waiter who could not be insulted because 
the tip was so small. This theory, which 
he holds in common with Mr. Sidney 
Webb, is, to our mind, most insidious. 
Two arguments against it—first, that a 
primary consideration in such enterprise 
is that those engaged in it shall be ade- 
quately paid; and secondly, that the 
public should be served at the lowest terms 
consistent with the first—are appreciated 
by the author. But to our mind the evil 
effect of making a “ profit” goes further 
than this; municipal profits are usually 
allocated to the relief of some other depart- 
ment, so that the fooling of the public by 
the system of indirect payment is per- 
petuated. But there is no reason why 
Collectivism, which stands for a new and 
better order, should not start work on 
right principles. Another point on which 
we remain unconvinced is that it is 
better in buying out private interest to 
pay down a lump sum, instead of paying 
annuities to the displaced capitalists. No 
doubt from the old-fashioned business 
point of view there is much to commend 
in the former system. A lump sum, 
however, almost compels the capitalist to 
speculate afresh, and means more buying 
out hereafter; whereas annuities and 
annuitants, though proverbially long 
lived, do die at last—and together. 

The book, being an introduction to a 
very large subject, is perforce somewhat 
sketchy, though we have no more fault 
to find with it on this score than occa- 
sional irrelevancies which are meant, we 
think, sarcastically. For instance, on 
p. 84 Mr. Davies speaks of Mr. Carnegie 
“rightly” confining his so-called gifts 
of libraries to the buildings ; and, again, 
on the next pages he writes :— 


“Of course, it is very wrong in principle, 
and in a country like Great Britain, where 
gambling is unknown and wealth depends 
entirely upon merit and industry, such things 
as lotteries run by State or city are un- 
thinkable !” 





Records of the Social and Economic History 
of England and Wales.—Vol. I. Survey 
of the Honour of Denbigh, 1334. Edited 
by Paul Vinogradoff and Frank Morgan. 
(Humphrey Milford, for the British 
Academy, 16s. net.) 


Tue ‘ Survey of the Honour of Denbigh ’ 
is the first volume of a series of texts 
relating to social and economic history 
which the British Academy, with the 
assistance of a Government grant, has 
undertaken to publish. The Academy 
proposes to issue three volumes every two 
years, and in the first instance will give 
attention to records illustrative of agrarian 
conditions and rural society in England and 
Wales during the Middle Ages; later 
volumes will relate to industry and com- 
merce. To what extent endeavours will 
be made to deal with post-mediaval 
documents does not appear in the intro- 
ductory matter of the volume before us ; 
but we presume that, since it is largely 
the intention of this new enterprise to fill 
the gap caused by the discontinuance of 
the Rolls Series, the committee to whom 
responsibility for the present series has 
been confided will, for the most part, direct 
its labours towards rendering accessible 
the early records of this country, which 
in their completeness and extent are with- 
out rivalin Europe. The British Academy 
will indeed earn our gratitude if, sharing 
in a work already being performed by 
such bodies as the Pipe Roll and Selden 
Societies, it hastens the time when this 
country can no longer be reproached with 
the neglect of a heritage such as has been 
vouchsafed to no other nation. 


At the date of the Survey the Honour 
of Denbigh had been in the hands of 
William de Montacute for three years : 
it had previously been held, subsequent 
to its conquest, by Roger Mortimer, Hugh 
Despencer, Thomas of Lancaster, and 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. Why 
a survey should have been delayed for 
fifty years is difficult to understand ; 
but the delay has rather increased its 
value for the purpose of the modern 
historical student. We have a detailed 
picture of a large tract of North Wales 
after fifty years of English penetration, and 
at the same time we are informed briefly 


of the state of affairs ‘* temporibus 
Principum ante conquestum.”’ It is clear 
that before the Edwardian conquest 


the process of transition from communal 
to individualistic institutions was already 
well advanced : we have even a note of 
the mortgage to Prince Llewelyn ap 
lorwerth of certain lands (or, as the editors 
say, rights in those lands—the text speaks 
of ‘‘ medietas ville’’) for a money pay- 
ment, and the subsequent gift and sale of 
the mortgage. Although the social and 
agricultural organization in Denbigh did 
not yet approximate to the manorial 
organization existing at the time in Eng- 
land, Welsh society was evidently evolving 
in the direction that English society had 
already taken. The conquest did little 


more than accelerate processes which had 
long been in operation, and would have 


transformed Welsh society as surely as 
English society would have been trans- 
formed even if the Normans had not con- 
quered at Hastings. 

The social changes which completed the 
disintegration of the tribal system must 
have been as little noticeable to the 
tribesman of Denbigh as were the con- 
temporaneous changes in the manorial 
system to the English peasant. The sub- 
stitution of an English for a Welsh lord 
was of political rather than of social 
significance; and however bitter. may 
have been the conquest, accompanied as 
it was by escheat and dispossession, yet 
this process was limited in scope, and 
for the great mass of the conquered the 
tide of life flowed on as heretofore, chang- 
ing its direction but imperceptibly from 
year to year. It is true that there appears 
to have been some attempt at ‘ planta- 
tion’ (if so modern a term may be per- 
mitted) in the eastern commotes, with 
the introduction of English settlers and, 
to a certain extent, of English tenures ; 
but what is evident from the survey is 
the respect that was paid to native 
customs, and the absence of any attempt 
to anglicize the country and its people. 
To the English lord the honour repre- 
sented a source of profit : he was as little 
likely to be moved by sentimental con- 
siderations in his dealings with Denbigh 
as Tom Broadbent and Larry Doyle in 
their dealings with Roscullen. But there 
was no advantage to him, and very pos- 
sible difficulty and loss, in violently dis- 
turbing existing institutions, and so these 
were left comparatively untouched. The 
greatest disturbance appears to have 
sprung from the necessity of consolidat- 
ing, for the purpose of economical ad- 
ministration, the large areas which came 
into the lord’s hands by way of escheat ; 
yet here it is to be observed that, although 
this process led to the scattering of the 
shares of kindreds, the forms of justice at 
least seem to have been observed, and 
although the tribesmen may not have 
been particularly willing parties to the 
exchanges involved, they certainly did 
receive an equivalent for the lands taken 
from them. 

In congratulating the British Academy 
and the editors upon inaugurating this 
series so auspiciously with a volume of 
the value and importance of the Denbigh 
Survey, we may be permitted to make a 
few comments upon the method of editing. 
The MS. upon which the text is founded 
was studied and edited by Prof. Vino- 
gradoff’s seminar at Oxford, seven out of 
the ten sections of the Introduction being 
contributed by members of the seminar. 
While co-operative effort may be—and, 
we believe, has in this case been—suc- 
cessful in the preparation of the text, we 
do. not think the method adopted in 
writing the Introduction has proved 
equally happy. Several of the  sec- 

,tions are admirable in themselves, but 
there is great unevenness in style: it was 
evidently difficult to make a perfectly 
satisfactory division of the work between 





so many writers, and this has resulted 
in some overlapping, a lack of balance 
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between the sections, and a sense of in- 
completeness. There is no doubt as to the 
thoroughness of the work performed, but 
we would suggest that if the method of 
the seminar is adopted for any future 
volume, while the results of each writer’s 
investigations might be pooled, the writ- 
ing of the Introduction should be left 
to one. 

The volume is extremely well printed 
and produced; it is accompanied by 
Indices Locorum, Rerum, and Person- 
arum. Wehave noticed no misprints, and 
the enly thing approaching an error that 
we have observed occurs in footnote ¢ to 
p. 96, where, we fancy, 8,800 should be 
read instead of 7,700. 








The Future of Work, and Other Essays. 
By L. G. Chiozza Money. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s. net.) 


Mr. Cutozza Money has collected various 
essays dealing with phases of the industrial 
problem, especially from the statistical 
point of view, and he sets himself to 
clarify ideas regarding such matters as 
production and the Single Tax, in order 
to demonstrate what he believes possible 
of accomplishment in the future. 

Beginning with the inadequate produc- 
tion of the modern state in comparison 
with its resources, he shows that we have 
not yet attained. to producing wealth 
su ficient to establish comfort in every 
home, and therefore the amount of 
poverty in England is not merely due to 
ill-distribution. His statistics are used 
to prove that only one in three of the 
male population is engaged directly in 
producing industrial wealth. This fact, 
together with the frustration of invention 
by our competitive commercial system, 
and the failure to apply all the methods 
science has given us, are among the causes 
to which he attributes the poverty of 
the present day. He illustrates the waste 
occurring through the production of 
rubbish, through advertisements, and 
through the middlemen of distribution. 
The last item goes deep into the problem 
of poverty :— 

“From the point of view of economic 
production, the man who makes boots is a 
valuable worker, while the man who takes 
orders for boots....counts for nothing. To 
the manufacturer, however, the bootworker 
is a commonplace object who can easily be 
replaced, while the successful salesman is 
all in all. It is an_ inversion of proper 
economic conceptions.” 

Mr. Chiozza Money paints his Utopia 
in the essay that gives the title to the 
volume. He believes that if the present 
workers, in spite of unemployment, pre- 
ventable illness, and avoidable accidents, 
prove capable of maintaining our present 
material conditions, the whole of the 
adult population, systematically trained 
and employed, could, with a short working 
day, secure 
“an ample output in all the departments 
of civic, home, road, and transport main- 
tenance, construction, and repair, of lighting 
and heating, of clothes and apparel, of foods 
and beverages, of indoor and outdoor 





furnishings, of afforestation and land de- 
velopment, of certain public amusements 
and exhibitions.” 

’ The greater part of an adult’s life would 
thus be absolutely free within the limits 
of common rule. A great deal that is now 
done professionally would then be under- 
taken by amateurs, not for pay, but be- 
cause they needs must: acting, painting, 
journalism, lecturing, preaching, &c. It 
will be “ individual work and recreation 
embroidered upon the main social work.” 
Together with this there will go an im- 
proved education that will give to all the 
culture now possessed by very few; but 
the suggestions thrown out in this direction 
are vague, and Mr. Chiozza Money has 
not sufficiently developed his ideas in this 
sphere. 

The author disapproves of a Socialist 
bureaucracy with its ‘‘ general order of 
docile units and its upper order of a ruling 
and informed caste,” yet he concludes 
by defining the primary duty of modern 
civilizations as organization for work, 
which he acknowledges to be Socialism. 
This essay contains the most interesting 
matter in spite of its lack of any fresh 
constructive elements. 

Other ideas, either attacked or simpli- 
fied in Mr. Chiozza Money’s clear and 
usually dispassionate style, are: (1) The 
fallacy of the Single Tax, which, by varying 
examples, he shows would not, in the 
changed conditions of to-day, either pro- 
duce sufficient for the national expendi- 
ture, even if the whole land rents were 
confiscated, or place the burden of taxa- 
tion on those best able to pay. The main 
part of British wealth is derived not from 
land, he says, but from labour exercised 
with the aid of invention embodied in 
capital. We should like to see the Single 
Taxer’s reply to this essay. (2) The usual 
incapacity to realize the proportional 
value of figures, as.exemplified in esti- 
mates based on so much for each of the 
forty-six million inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. He declares that it is not 
realized, for example, that 15,000,0001. 
required for the further education of 
children after the age of 13 would mean 
but 6s. 6d. per head of the population. 








The Industrial History of Modern England. 
By George Herbert Perris. (Kegan 
Paul & Co., 6s. net.) 


THE appearance of Mr. G. H. Perris’s 
book reminds us that up to the day of its 
publication no Industrial History of Eng- 
land from the Industrial Revolution to 
our own time had been written, although 
special periods have evoked works literally 
by the hundred. So numerous, in fact, 
have been these studies that they have 
enabled Mr. Perris to fill a distinct gap 
in our historical literature without appa- 
rently undertaking any original research. 
The author has, however, handled his 
materials ably. He insists throughout the 
book on the connexion between public 
opinion and legislation, following, to a 
certain extent, Prof. Dicey’s interpre- 


tation of the legislative influence of public ! 





opinion during the last century. He pays 
special attention to Bentham and Ricardo 
and their schools, and later on to Carlyle 
and Dickens. As it may well have been 
overlooked in the voluminous mass of 
Bentham’s works, we may draw attention 
to these lines from his ‘ Manual of Political 
Economy,’ in which the ‘‘ Benthamite” 
creed is stated in its quintessential 
form :— 

“With the view of causing an increase 
to take place in the mass of national wealth, 
or with a view to increase of the means either 
of subsistence or enjoyment, ;without some 
special reason, the general rule is that nothing 
ought to be done or attempted by govern- 
ment. The motto or watchword of govern- 
ment on these occasions ought to be—Be 
quiet.” 

The existence of the idea of the general 
strike may be traced back a little earlier 
than 1834, the date given by Mr. Perris. 
In 1831 William Benbow harangued the 
National Union of the Working Classes 
on several occasions, urging a ‘* month's 
holiday ” for the whole working class. 
He seems to have been the father of the 
idea. Condensed reports of his speeches 
may be found in the first volume of The 
Poor Man’s Guardian. 

There is one other correction we would 
suggest. Among the factors which !ed 
to the sudden stimulation of the social 
conscience in the early eighties, and to the 
inception of the Settlement movement, 
was a pamphlet which produced a deep 
impression, and left its mark on al! the 
social reform literature of its day. This 
was ‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ 
by the Rev. Andrew Mearns. The reviews 
of this pamphlet, it is said, raised dis- 
cussions which resulted in slum visiting 
on a large scale for the first time. 

There are several useful statistical 
Appendixes and a good select Biblio- 
graphy. Believing as we do that an 
historical background is essential to the 
understanding of modern social problems, 
we have great pleasure in recommending 
this book to our readers. 











Roger Bacon: Essays contributed by 
Various Writers on the Occasion of the 
Commemoration of the Seventh Centenary 
of his Birth. Collected and edited by 
A. G. Little. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
16s. net.) 


TueE publication of this volume of essays 
is the most remarkable addition to our 
knowledge of Roger Bacon and his work 
that has been made since Charles pub- 
lished his monumental book more than 
half a century ago. Only those who have 
worked over the same ground as he 
covered can appreciate his immense in- 
dustry and knowledge of the subject. 
Since then much has been done to lighten 
the task of the student of Bacon. A new 
edition of the ‘ Opus Majus ’ has appeared 
which, with all its faults, is invaluable ; 
the ‘Opus Tertium,’ or rather its three 
fragments, can ‘be had in print; the 
‘Opus Minus,’ or rather what is pre- 
served of it, has been edited; and half a 
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dozen sections of the great work of Bacon’s 
life, his scriptum principale, may be 
obtained. New manuscripts of many of 
his works have been discovered, and the 
enumeration and classification of those 
already known have reached something 
approaching finality. For this latter ser- 
vice the thanks of all students are due 
to Prof. A. G. Little, the editor of this 
volume, whose ‘ Grey Friars in Oxford ’ 
contains the first scientific bibliography 
of Roger Bacon’s writings, the last appear- 
ing as an Appendix to the work before us. 

With a few exceptions, the writers in 
this volume have set themselves to consider 
the work of Roger Bacon in its connexion 
with the intellectual life of his time, and 
to bring to this appreciation fresh light 
from their own studies. To deal with 
the exceptions first, we may say that 
Sir John Sandys has added nothing to 
our knowledge of Bacon in English litera- 
ture, and has even failed to make the best 
of what was already known ; Mr. Pattison 
Muir had a task in describing the relation of 
Bacon to alchemy, for which the elements 
of any scientific study cannot be said to 
exist ; and Prof. Picavet, writing of the 
place of Bacon among the philosophers of 
the thirteenth century, has filled thirty- 
four pages with an imposing array of high- 
sounding names, without saying a single 
word which bears on his subject. 

Prof. Little opens the volume with a 
cautious and conservative account of the 
life of Roger Bacon, taking into account 
all the facts that have been brought out by 
the discoveries of recent years, but care- 
fully eschewing theories, old and new, 
which are not fully substantiated. He 
finds no evidence for the reported impri- 
sonment in Paris between 1257 and 1266, 
which is, indeed, plainly impossible in 
view of Bacon’s own statements as to 
the nature of his occupations during that 
period ; and he has elucidated the cireum- 
stances in which Bacon was forbidden to 
publish his writings outside the Order 
then, as well as those which led up to his 
condemnation in 1277. We note one or 
two misprints in his account of the con- 
demned errors: that given as No. 154— 
“ That our will is subject to the power of 
the heavenly bodies ’’—is really No. 162. 

Prof. Baur’s article on the influence of 
Grosseteste on Bacon is one of the most 
interesting essays in the book. Prof. 
Baur is the greatest living student of 
Grosseteste, and though he is, perhaps, 
disposed to over-estimate his influence, 
and to neglect the possibility of a 
cross - action from the pupil on_ his 
teacher, he has done much to explain 
the genesis of many of Bacon’s ideas. 
He omits to give the date for Grosse- 
teste’s theory of the tides (1246, from the 
‘Opus Minus’), which brought Bacon such 
severe condemnation from Pico della 
Mirandola. Another most important essay 
is that of Prof. Duhem on Bacon’s early 
lectures on Physics, in which the fact is 
brought out that the doctrine ‘* Nature 
abhors a vacuum” was his contribution 
to the theory of the subject. To Cardinal 
Gasquet has fallen the task of describing 

on’s initiative in the region of Biblical 





criticism. He laid down the principles 
which must govern all attempts to recover 
the original text of the Vulgate—an enter- 
prise the load of which now lies upon the 
shoulders of his Eminence. 

A considerable section of the volume is 
devoted to Bacon’s work in the direction of 
mathematics and optics, in which Prof. 
Smith of Columbia University lays stress 
on the wide range of his reading, and 
shows that he was familiar with works 
now lost of great importance in the history 
of the subject. Bacon’s mathematics were 
strictly utilitarian, and were mainly de- 
voted to optics and astronomy, the only 
branches of applied mathematics which 
existed in his time. 

Another side of Bacon's activity is 
elucidated for the first time by Mr. 
Withington in his article on his medical 
works, written hurriedly to supply the 
place of one which Sir William Osler was 
obliged to postpone; and Col. Hime 
supplies us with another ingenious solution 
of the ancient anagram under which the 
composition of gunpowder is supposed to 
lurk. His ‘“‘ Esmond” solution of the 
recipe in the earlier chapters is ingenious 
and almost convincing, but we tremble to 
think of the results that might be ob- 
tained in other directions if we allowed 
any force whatever to this bold method 
of cryptogram-solving. 

The best feature of the book is this: 
that the fame of our first great English 
philosopher, which has come down to this 
generation from one less critical and less 
informed, has suffered little or nothing in 
the process of careful and detailed examina- 
tion by a band of experts. The volume 
is thus—even more truly than Mr. Hope 
Pinker’s admirable statue—a valid and 
lasting memorial to the fame of Roger 
Bacon. 








German Free Cities. By Wilson King. 
(Dent & Sons, 10s. 6d. net.) 


In the brilliant assembly which gathered 
in October last round the Vélkerschlachts- 
denkmal in Leipsic, were to be: seen, 
rubbing shoulders with kings and princes, 
the mayors of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck, the three surviving free cities 
of the German Empire — all that is 
left of what once formed one of the 
three colleges of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and as such entitled to send their repre- 
sentatives to stand side by side with 
kings. But though in social rank some 
of their ancient prestige remains, the 
time of their political glory has passed. 
The story of their more glorious years is 
told in the interesting book which 
Mr. Wilson King has just given us. 

Mr. King is not a scientific historian 
with a thesis to expound, who seeks to 
trace * the long result of time’’ through 
the thousand and one details which make 
up the mass of political history ; nor is 
he an artistic historian painting vivid 
pictures of the daily life of the people 
of earlier times ; nor yet is he a constitu- 
tional historian explaining how the 
municipal fabric of to-day has been 
gradually woven to its present design. : 





He seeks only to give us the “simple 
chronicles’ of the three great cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. He 
narrates the various political events which 
ruffled their surface, and might well have 
paused to sketch in also the general 
background of conditions and _ ideas, 
without an understanding of which the 
simple chronicles may convey erroneous 
impressions. For instance, the general 
life of these cities in the Middle Ages 
was not one of continual warfare and 
bloodshed ; yet the chronicles tend to 
give this idea. 

Nevertheless, as a chronicler, Mr. Wilson 
King has many merits, not the least of 
which is a simple and straightforward 
style, exactly suited to a long and 
detailed narrative. Also, as American 
Consul at Bremen he has evidently learnt 
to love those relics of the past which the 
three Hanse towns still preserve, and 
he is able again and again to explain 
some modern custom or local name by an 
interesting anecdote from the Middle Ages. 
Indeed, the book contains a rich fund of 
fascinating stories. Thus we read with 
considerable amusement the tale of an 
army routed by a hare. A hare once 
crossed the road in front of a marching 
column, and the soldiers at the head 
shouted to it to run; those behind took 
the advice to themselves and ran, until 
in a very short time every soldier on 
the field had taken to his heels. Amus- 
ing, too, is an ancient custom which pre- 
vailed among the Northern pirates, giving 
as it does an early glimpse of a test for 
vigour not wholly abandoned in certain 
circles at the present day. The pirates 
placed a vast jug of beer before their 
captives, and such as could empty it at 
one draught were recognized as the most 
vigorous, and taken as recruits. The 
rest were unceremoniously thrown over- 
board. The red glow which sailors occa- 
sionally see on the water while passing 
the island of Gothland is explained as 
the effect of a huge carbuncle which 
Waldemar III., King of Denmark, took 
from the cathedral when he sacked Wisby. 
The fleet of the royal freebooter met with 
a violent storm, which sent his ill-gotten 
carbuncle to the bottom of the sea. 

London, it appears, is not the only 
city to boast a Dick Whittington. Liibeck 
has, indeed, reason to be proud of Bert- 
ram Morneweg, who, starting as a scullion 
in a rich merchant’s kitchen, made a 
fortune in foreign lands, and finally married 
his master’s beautiful daughter. To this 
day over a hundred of the poor of the city 
are fed, clothed, and lodged at Bertram’s 
expense. 

If Mr. King brings out a second 
edition of his book, he would be well 
advised to place the story of Liibeck first, 
as it is there that he deals more or less 
systematically with the history of the 
Hanseatic League, and without a know- 
ledge of the working of the League it is 
impossible fully to appreciate the stories 
of Hamburg and Bremen. In tracing the 
decline of the League it is scarcely enough 
to say that one of its main causes was 
the change in the trade routes at 
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the end of the Middle Ages. After all, the 
trade routes still lead very largely into the 
Atlantic, yet Hamburg is building up a 
commerce which its burghers confidently 
expect to exceed that of London in a very 
few years. Why should the growth of the 
Atlantic trade lead to the decay of the 
North German seaports in the sixteenth 
century, yet contribute to their rise 
again in the twentieth ? This is the real 
question, and the answer is one of vital 
importance. The answer was, indeed, 
suggested in the seventeenth century by 
the great De Witt, who maintained that 
the decline of the Hanseatic towns was 
due to the fact that they had a carrying 
trade with no manufactures at the back 
of it. They were at the northern ex- 
tremity of the great trade routes which 
came through Augsburg from the east, and, 
when the Turks squatted right across those 
routes, a large portion of the Hanse trade 
was cut off. To-day the situation is 
entirely different : Hamburg and Bremen 
are the outlets for the huge industrial 
output of Germany itself. So long as the 
people of Westphalia and Saxony remain 
industrious, so long will Hamburg and 
Bremen remain great and wealthy sea- 
ports. 

Mr. King throws out an interesting 
suggestion as to the oft-sought reason for 
the acknowledged fact that the theatre 
in Germany is a more recognized and 
respectable part of the national life in 
Germany than it is in England. He 
reminds us that in Germany Luther him- 
self was a great advocate of the importance 
of stage-plays, and points out that 


“it may well be that the Lutheran 
reformers are largely responsible for the 
excellence of the German theatre, and for 
the position which has been given the stage, 
in many parts of Germany, as next in 
importance to the Church and the school.” 


When one remembers that in England 
women did not appear as actresses until 
after the Restoration, it is interesting to 
note that in Liibeck women are found 
acting in stage-plays as early as 1458. 

Napoleon’s Continental system struck 
a heavy blow at the prosperity of the 
three cities. In Liibeck the system seems 
to have been worked with a thoroughness 
not found in many other ports; for Mr. 
King finds that, whereas in 1806 the 
number of ships entering the harbour was 
1,506, two years later it had shrunk to 51, 
and most of these were mere coasting 
vessels. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
interesting. We remark, however, that 
it is somewhat misleading to give a picture 
of a large part of London, and label it the 
Steelyard. The Steelyard, which was the 
Hanseatic factory in London, occupied 
pretty much the site which Cannon Street 
Station now covers. This was bought 
by an English building company in 
1853, the vendors being the three free 
cities of Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck, 
acting as the sole survivors of the Han- 
seatic League. But Mr. King tells us so 
many interesting things that we can 
readily pardon this omission. 





The Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Gilbert Waterhouse. (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

It must be confessed that Mr. Waterhouse 
has chosen a somewhat arid subject for 
his research. What with the Thirty 
Years’ War and various other collateral 
and subsequent causes, the seventeenth 
century was, from the literary point of 
view, a singularly barren period in Ger- 
many; scarcely anything of real merit 
was produced in its course, and even 
professed students of German literature 
are mostly disinclined to do more than 
sample perfunctorily the authors who are 
set down as representatives of their age. 
Moreover, in the seventeenth century 
England was but slightly affected by 
German influence, and certainly not to 
any pregnant consequences so far as 
literature is concerned. In the preceding 
century, of course, such influence had 
been of considerable significance; one 
need only mention such figures as Faust 
and Howleglass, or recall what certain 
phases of Lutheranism meant for Eng- 
land, to recognize that. But during the 
seventeenth century the Romance lan- 
guages were of infinitely greater import- 
ance for our literature than German, and 
indeed it was only after a very long 
interval that the latter began to touch 
us vitally once again. All this is frankly 
acknowledged by Mr. Waterhouse, who 
is under no illusions as to the limitations 
of his theme :— 

“The object of this volume [he declares] 
is not to prove that the literary relations of 
England and Germany in the seventeenth 
century are more important than has 
hitherto been supposed....but to give a 
precise explanation of the nature of those 
relations.” 

That is to say, he has attempted “ to 

discover what English authors were read 

in Germany and vice versa”’ throughout 
that period. 

This task he has accomplished capably, 
and his work will accordingly be welcome 
to the specialist, the more so as it is not 
only provided with a good general biblio- 
graphy, but also gives in individual 
instances various bibliographical details 
of real value. In a series of brief chapters, 
dealing respectively with the lyrical poetry, 
the Latin novel, the epigram, English 
philosophers in Germany, and so on, he 
notes the works, and in many cases even 
the particular poems, which were trans- 
lated from the one language into the other. 
The subject of the dramatic relations 
between the two countries has, however, 
been left virtually untouched, or rather, 
as it would seem, has been held over 
for another occasion. A special chapter 
is devoted to Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ regarding 
the German translation of which Mr. 
Waterhouse has some interesting points 
to make; and a concluding chapter deals 
with ‘Milton in Germany.’ It is with 
the translation of *‘ Paradise Lost,’ pub- 
lished in 1682, that we come at last upon 
something that may be regarded as of 
consequence for the later development of 





German literature, for here we find a first 
attempt to introduce blank verse into 
Germany, and though the version failed 
to achieve success, Milton’s influence was: 
subsequently to prove a determining 
factor in the work of Klopstock, and so to 
inaugurate that interest in the English 
poets which was characteristic of nearly 
all the writers of the classical period of 
German literature. 








A Modern English Grammar on Historical 
Principles. By Otto Jespersen. Part II. 
(Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 9m.) 


Tue brief description of the first volume 
of this work given by Prof. Delcourt— 
‘remarkable. ...with an entirely original 
Method ’”—applies admirably also to this 
first instalment of Prof. Jespersen’s Syntax. 
It would be premature to pronounce a 
definitive and comprehensive judgment 
on an incomplete treatise, but it is safe 
to assert that the author’s views and 
methods must influence all who write on 
English grammar hereafter, and should 
tend to make future grammatical study 
less portentously dry. The length of 
the work is largely due to its profuse 
illustrations—many of them from popular 
authors of novels or plays—also to the 
discussion of the irregularities found in 
slang dialects and colloquial speech. 

A sporting man might be fascinated by 
chap. ii. with its “ slashing sweepstakes ” 
(O. W. Holmes), “ pick-me-ups ” (G. B. 
Shaw), ‘‘Women who Dids” (H. G. 
Wells), “IO U’s” (Thackeray), “ four-in- 
hands ” (Hall Caine), “* two whiskies and 
sodas ”’ (J. Galsworthy), ** endless brandies 
and sodas” (G. K. Chesterton), and 
“champagne in magnums”’ (Anthony 
Hope). But there is only enough of such 
instances to show that familiar expressions: 
have received due attention. 

Whether the terminology proposed in 
these pages be accepted entirely or 
partially, or be altogether rejected, the 
classifications, based largely upon quota- 
tions with references, cannot fail to prove 
suggestive and stimulating. We do 
not ourselves feel disposed to accept 
‘‘ verbid ’’ as a designation of participles, 
for one reason because, with * subject ”’ 
replaced by “ primary”’ or “ principal,” 
the retention of ** verb,” so closely asso- 
ciated with the general term ‘ word,” 
seems likely to be perplexing. Dr. Jesper- 
sen’s excellent account of the functions 
of the verb tells us that it introduces or 
conveys a complete piece of information 
about the principal; so that it ought to 
have this function suggested by its 
nomenclature. 

On p. 3 we read “ in a very poor widow, 
we see that widow is the most special 
idea ; poor can be applied to many more 
things than the word widow ”’ ; whereupon 
the principle is laid down that “ the word 
defined by another word is always more 
special than the word defining it,” with 
the observation ‘“ Widow is more special 
than poor.”” We demur to the propriety of 
‘* always ”’ in these extracts, as in practice 
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mmatical principles generally trail 
behind them a string of exceptions, 
and we cannot see how the principle in 
question can apply to a spherical object. 
Object is surely not more special than 
spherical. Another ‘* always” (p. 6) should 
be “‘ usually *’ in ** Words from which... . 
adverbs in -ly may be formed, always must 
rank as adjectives.” Some exceptions 
to this necessity are “ godly ’’ = eveBas, 
Authorized Version, 2 Tim. iii. 12, Tit. ii. 12, 
Wordsworth’s ** sheep that leisurely pass 
by,” and Morris’s * lordly rich”’ (‘ N.E.D.’ 
also “‘ earthly,” “‘ epicurely,”’ &c.). Per- 
haps “lordly rich ’’ might be classed with 
** adjective-subjuncts ”’ like ‘‘ terrible cold,”’ 
** awful sorry,’ “* dead-sure,’”’” which—it is 
fair to say—are carefully distinguished 
from -ly forms pp. 366 ff. From ‘“ A few 
combinations of preposition+object may 
be used alone (predicatively)....* she had 
been off-hand, * to be....open and above- 
board’ ”’ (p. 346), we should have omitted 
‘a few,” as current instances seem likely 
to sum up to several dozen at least. 


ce 








The German Year-Book, 1914. Edited by 
H. A. Walter. (Anglo-German Pub- 
lishing Co, 4s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts new year-book is conspicuously lack- 

ing in that conciseness which is the 

chief merit of our existing year-books. 

It is full of admirable sentiments, from 

which no one can differ, but which, if the 

book is intended in any sense to be a work 
of reference, should be cut out. We are 
told, for instance, that 

“it may be hoped that the decisions of the 

Conference [on Safety of Life at Sea] will 

lead to a standard of safety so as to prevent 

a repetition of a catastrophe such as that 

of the Titanic.” 
Such remarks savour of padding, and they 
should make way for facts and figures. 
The volume contains useful statistics, 
and here and there some excellent articles, 
such as the essays on social legislation and 
on the labour world while throughout the 
work the authors have managed to steer 
clear of party politics, and have abstained 
from airing Free Trade or Protectionist 
views. Taken as a whole, the book shows 
that the prosperity of many German 
businesses is due to the “ intelligence and 
education of the German engineer and 
workman,” and it is to the ‘* combination 
of scientific theory and practice ” that the 
splendid results of the engineering and 
electrical trades are to be attributed. 

When the authors argue that the Zabern 
affair is ‘*‘ almost forgotten,”’ it would be 
easy to show that they are wrong ; but it 
is pleasanter to quote one sample of un- 
conscious humour which we have dis- 
covered in their article on * Golf.’ In 
speaking of a new club in Germany they 
gravely say :— . : 

“The new links....situated on very 
variegated ground, will have 18 bunkers [sic], 
of which 9 will probably be ready for use 
next summer.” 

The appearance of the book is marred 
by the insertion of advertisements among 
the text. 








Die Entstehung der Aeneis. Von Alfred 
Gercke. (Berlin, Weidmann, 5m.) 


TuHE question in what order the books of 
the ‘ Aineid’ were composed by Virgil is 
no doubt a legitimate, it not a very inter- 
esting or important inquiry, but it may 
reasonably be doubted if it is possible 
to arrive at any answer which will com- 
mand general assent. Certainly agree- 
ment is not yet in sight; for example, 
some scholars think that the Third Book 
is the earliest of all, others that it is one 
of the latest, others that it comes in some 
position between these two extremes. 
On some points, indeed, there seems to be 
a certain amount of tolerably conclusive 
evidence, as that the Fifth Book is (at 
least to some extent) later than some of 
the books which follow it. But even this 
can easily be argued against. And there 
is a plain statement of Donatus, which 
there is no reason to doubt, that Virgil 
first made a sketch of the whole poem 
in prose, and then versified it in no par- 
ticular order, but working first at one 
part and then another as the fancy took 
him. If this be so, how hopeless to suppose 
that we can arrive at any definite issue 
on the order of composition ! 

The most important thesis maintained 
in the book now before us is that the last 
six books are the original poem as first 
planned, and the first six are an after- 
thought. It would require very clear 
and strong evidence to make us swallow 
such a mouthful as this, and the evidence 
produced is decidedly of a flimsy kind. 
Take the first example that comes to hand, 
the first lines of the First Book. There 
are here two procemia, says the critic 
(p. 72): the one states that Virgil sings 
the armed hero who came to Italy; the 
other, beginning at 1. 8, ‘‘ Musa mihi 
causas memora,”’ asks why Juno persecuted 
Aneas. Any ordinary mortal would at 
once observe that this double procemium is 
an imitation of the opening of the ‘ Lliad,’ 
where Homer first invokes the muse to 
sing the wrath of Achilles, and then asks 
what god set on foot the quarrel between 
him and Agamemnon. But no, we are 
now expected to believe that the first 
seven lines of the ‘Aineid ’ were the original 
prelude to Books VII. to XII., and that 
lines 8 to 11 were inserted as a new 
prelude when Books I. to VI. were added. 
Propertius is cited to support this, because 
Propertius in his well-known forecast of 
the publication of the ‘ Aineid’ mentions 
only the wars of Aineas, the ** Lavinian 
shores,” and the ‘ Iliad.” As if he need 
have known anything about the contents 
of an unpublished poem, or as if he was 
attempting to summarize everything that 
he did know! And then our author talks 
about * Willkiir!’”’ If we want a still finer 
instance of this quality, let us proceed 
to p. 74, and we find that the words 
*“maior mihi nascitur ordo, maius opus 
moveo,” which should clearly prove to 
any man that Virgil already assumes 
the existence of the earlier books, at 
least in the main, are part of the alleged 
proof that those books had not yet been 
thought of ! 





There is a good deal of acuteness of a 
certain sort displayed in the book; it is 
a pity that it should have been wasted in 
seeking to establish so futile a paradox. 
But to fly in the face of definite evidence 
like that of Donatus, and then prop up 
amazing theories on so-called internal 
evidence which will not bear inspection, is 
a proceeding with which we are only too 
familiar. Have we not ‘“ Baconians ” 
among us still ? 








Leipzig, 1813. Edited by Dr. Julius v. 
Pflugk-Harttung. (Gotha, Perthes, 9m.) 


Das Befreiungsjahr 1813. Edited by the 
same. (Berlin, Union Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft, 16m.) 

In culture, as in politics, the tendency of 
the age is democratic—in the interpreta- 
tion of history, as in the making of it. 
A quarter of a century ago the general 
reader was satisfied with a brilliant his- 
torical narrative from the pen of an 
expert. But to-day we are all experts ; 
and, no longer satisfied with a narrative 
at second hand, we demand to see the 
actual sources for ourselves. Nothing 
but a personal perusal of the documents 
can lead to the formation of an absolutely 
personal opinion; and nothing less is 
demanded by the individualism which 
marks a democracy. 

This tendency is leading to the pub- 
lication of various collections of his- 
torical materials, intended not so much 
for the use of professional students as for 
the superior reader, the educated man 
who is determined to form his opinion 
at first hand. It is only natural that 
Germany, where the zeal for historical 
research is higher than in this country, 
and where the educated public is more 
numerous, outstrips us in the publication 
of historical sources. 

The two collections edited by Dr. 
Julius von Pflugk-Harttung both deal 
with the same period —the fascinating 
war of 1813. This struggle enjoysthe dis- 
tinction of having created a literature. 

‘Leipzig, 1813,’ contains 318 items, 
mostly letters dealing with the course of 
military operations. They include a series 
of vivid dispatches from General Stewart, 
the English ambassador with the allied 
armies. Most of these were given to the 
public in The European Magazine, but one, 
marked ‘‘ Most secret and confidential,” 
was held back at the time, and its publica- 
tion by Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung will do 
much to confirm German opinion on the 
disputed question as to the culpability 
of the Crown Prince of Sweden in 
the lack of vigour he showed during the 
campaign. 'The Crown Prince Bernadotte, 
it will be remembered, had been one of 
Napoleon’s marshals, and rumour has it 
that he looked forward to succeeding his 
great master on the throne in Paris, as 
indeed the Tsar suggested in 1815. If 
he hoped to rule the French, Bernadotte 
would hardly lay himself open to French 
hatred by a vigorous campaign against the 
tricolour. This is the probable reason of 
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his dilatory conduct during the stirring 
autumn of 1813. England, however, was 
bent on crushing Napoleon; she had 
spent over five hundred million pounds 
in her efforts, was at this very time 
paying heavy subsidies to Bernadotte, 
and had placed an English corps at 
his orders. This gave General Stewart 
ground to interfere, which indeed he 
felt, compelled to do, for his daily contact 
with the enthusiastic soldiery and his 
personal relations with Bliicher had placed 
him under the heroic spell which at that 
time lay on the whole Prussian nation. 

The Crown Prince was evidently anxious 
to avoid taking part in the battle of 
Leipsic. Provided Napoleon were beaten, 
he said, it was a matter of indifference 
whether he were there or not. General 
Stewart burned with indignation at this 
conduct on the part of England’s ally. 
** L’Angleterre nous regarde,”’ he wrote ; 
and he determined to leave no stone 
unturned in his efforts to bring Bernadotte 
to direct action. 

His dispatch to Castlereagh is full of 
ill-concealed indignation and wrath :— 


“After some more conversation which, 
I hope, I managed with the utmost respect 
to His Royal Highness... .”’ 

Or again :— 

“The Russian General Suchetelen cer- 
tainly encouraged the Prince Royal in his 
opinions, or rather the law he laid down, 
which I listened to until its conclusion, when 
I was told, that any one, who recommended 
a march to the left to Zoerbig, was a ‘ sot.’ 
I kept my temper, bowed, and said I was 
not convinced.”’ 


Even this interview was not sufficient, 
and Stewart (determined that, as England 
paid the piper, she should not be balked 
of the tune) sent an aide-de-camp to the 
Crown Prince with a pretty open threat : 


“Je parle actuellement comme soldat, 
et si vous ne commencez pas votre marche 
toute suite vous en repentirez.”’ 


This evidently had its effect, for the 
Crown Prince arrived in time to take 
part in the battle. But Stewart’s con- 
demnation of him is seen in the phrase 
** if the Prince had barely done his duty.” 
Stewart's attitude towards the war was 
evidently appreciated keenly by the 
German commanders, for Knesebeck, in a 
dispatch to Hardenberg, refers to him 
as “‘ der edle gute Stewart.” 


‘ Das Befreiungsjahr 1813’ deals not only 
with the military operations of the year, 
but also with the condition of the people 
during the struggle. The state of affairs 
in Poland is vividly described in various 
letters from the local governors to Harden- 
berg. Twenty years before, the Poles 
had existed as a nation, and the fear of 
a Polish rebellion in the rear was a constant 
nightmare in the minds of the German 
ministers. So the Poles were kept busy 
transporting corn for the allied armies, 
and their horses and transport wagons 
were pressed into the service of the com- 
missariat. When Polish indignation rose 
to the point of actual armed resistance, 
fifty of the leaders were arrested in their 
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beds ; and as this coup de main was 
coincident with a French reverse, the 
Geheimrat Zerboni was able to report 
that 


“the most unbridled confidence had given 
way, as in all circumstances has been the 
case with this nation, to the deepest despair.” 


The great readiness of non-combatants 
in Prussia to sacrifice their worldly 
belongings in the cause of national free- 
dom is touched upon in many of the 
letters of the commissioners who were 
sent round to receive the nation’s offerings. 
Thousands of women brought their golden 
wedding rings and received iron ones in 
exchange: “Gold gab ich fiir Eisen.” 
A general desire on the part of the people 
to remain anonymous in their giving is 
reported by the commissioners. If ever 
a war were rendered holy by the loftiness 
of the feelings inspiring it and inspired by 
it, this War of Liberation was a holy war. 
Whoever reads this collection of papers 
will appreciate the heroic side of Prussian 
militarism, of which Zabern has recently 
shown us the ridiculous aspect. 

Among the most interesting items are 
some of Bliicher’s letters. Bliicher (who, 
by the way, was not a German) could never 
write German correctly, but every word 
he wrote came straight from a generous 
heart, and it is still delightful to read such 
passages as :— 


“Die bewohner Empfa(n)gen uns aller 
ohrten mit Jubell. ich handhabe aber 
auch die Strengste manss Zucht, und wo 
Excesse vor Fallen, Bivaquirt dass Bat- 
taillon 8 T(a)ge, mangell haben wihr nicht 
der Feind ist zu sehr iiberrascht worden, und 
hat nichts weg gebracht, ich muss schlissen, 
der Schlaff dringt mit gewald uf mich ein.” 


Even the publication of two such 
volumes as these, with their wealth of 
positive evidence as to the actual facts, 
will have comparatively little effect on 
the romantic character which the cam- 
paign of Leipsic is assuming in the German 
mind. The men who fought in this 
campaign were so deeply impressed by a 
sense of its immense importance, and so 
imbued with a patriotism that knew 
no limits, that their letters and dis- 
patches sweep the reader along in the 
fervour of the writers’ enthusiasm. In the 
days when it was difficult, and indeed 
scarcely an object of desire, to obtain 
trustworthy evidence of historical facts, 
it was comparatively easy for romance to 
spring up; and the vagueness of Arthur 
and Charlemagne was a great stimulus 
to imaginative writers. But here is a 
legend growing up under our very eyes, 
notwithstanding the tomes of evidence 
easily available—indeed, aided by them. 
The Knights of the Round Table are 
searcely better as heroes of romance than 
are Bliicher, Scharnhorst, Yorck, and 
Gneisenau. 


‘ Leipzig, 1813,’ also contains a series 
of plans of the battle, showing the 
successive stages of the struggle, and 
as a frontispiece a picture of the titanic 
monument which now overlooks the 
battle-field. This monument is worthy 





of the event it commemorates. It pro- 
claims the prowess of no one man; it 
is a monument not to heroic leaders, but 
to an heroic nation. Based partly on 
this fact is a rumour, for the truth of 
which we cannot vouch, that the Kaiser 
was not greatly pleased with the plan of 
the monument, and that consequently the 
Prussian Government would do _ very 
little to aid in its execution. The Kaiser, 
author of the Siegesallee in Berlin, wishes 
to impress on Germany that its greatness 
is the result of the work of the Hohen- 
zollern family ; and he is represented as 
being chagrined that the greatest national 
monument should not contain the name 
of a Hohenzollern. At all events, it is 
certain that the Prussian Government 
refused to forgo its heavy toll on the 
lotteries which were organized to raise 
money for the monument. 


1813 was celebrated worthily through- 
out Germany. In some districts 1913 
was made almost a living diary of the 
events of a hundred years ago. We 
wonder what England will do to celebrate 
Waterloo. 








With Mr. Chamberlain in the United 
States and Canada. By Sir Willoughby 
Maycock. (Chatto & Windus, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tus well-intentioned book suffers from 
an excess of triviality. An authoritative 
record of Mr. Chamberlain’s mission to the 
United States in 1887-8 would have been 
valuable, provided that the time had come 
for the revelation of diplomatic secrets. 
A jocular account of travel in Amezica 
and Canada might have been tolerable, 
though of efforts of the sort we have 
already had enough and more. 

Sir Willoughby Maycock has _perpe- 
trated a mixture of the two with a strong 
leaning towards the facetious. He 
spares us nothing: Bartholdi’s statue of 
Liberty, with forefinger 7 feet long and 
over 4 feet in circumference; Mount 
Vernon; menus with chapond la chipolata, 
and the rest of it; and receptions at which 
the wife of the President of the United 
States wore ruby plush and a long square 
train. His own performances on the 
banjo—Corney Grain’s “ He did and he 
didn’t know why” was always a sure hit 
—are complacently related. A reporter 
having stated that Sir Willoughby was 
‘*‘a perfect cushion stuffed with the roast 
beef of old England,” he kept up the joke 
on his return home by presenting himself 
to his ‘dear old mother’ with a huge 
cushion stuffed under his overcoat. 
*** Those were happy days!’ as George 
Graves so frequently remarked in the last 
pantomime at ‘ the Lane.’”’ Ina similar 
spirit Sir Willoughby, when reproached by 
his uncle, *‘ a very dear old fellow,” for 
having chosen money rather than honours 
as a reward for his services, perpetrated 
the brilliant reply that he had 


““no particular reason for thinking that any 
attempt to touch him [the uncle] for a 
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‘monkey’ would be favourably received. 
After that we passed the beans, and changed 
the topic of conversation.” 


Sir Willoughby Maycock’s  whole- 
hearted admiration for Mr. Chamberlain 
appears on every page. We are told that 
the statesman was an excellent sailor, and 
he certainly seems to have displayed great 
nerve when being driven up a dangerous 
road near the Niagara Falls. All he said 
was ““Humph! I suppose if I’m killed 
some one will catch it. It isn’t my busi- 
ness.” Amusing examples are given of 
the freedom with which Mr. Chamberlain 
allowed himself to be approached by 
newspaper men, while they signally failed 
to twist his intentions out of him. Alto- 
gether, Sir Willoughby successfully con- 
veys the impression that Mr. Chamberlain 
was an ideal diplomatist—suave, full of 
resource, and impenetrable. His speech 
delivered at the annual dinner of the 
Toronto Board of Trade is given in full, 
and though we cannot agree with Sir 
Willoughby that it was ‘‘ the speech of his 
life,”’ it was remarkably dexterous. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s retort on an American 
Senator who attacked him in an_ ill- 
conditioned harangue reads coldly in 
print, but may well have been withering 
in effect. It was :— 


** From the remarks that have fallen from 
my friend the Senator trom. ...I can readily 
understand that he is wholly incapable of 
appreciating the motives which influenced 
me in severing myself from Mr. Gladstone.” 


The story of Mr. Chamberlain’s engage- 
ment to Miss Mary Endicott and of the 
political reasons which necessitated its 
being kept secret for a while is tactfully 
told. But some of the newspaper ex- 
tracts about Mr. Chamberlain’s voyage on 
the Aurania, when his passage was booked 
in Sir Willoughby’s name, appear super- 
fluous; that particularly from a comic 
journal beginning ‘‘‘ Mr. Willoughby Joe- 
cock ?’ I inquired facetiously,” and con- 
tinuing in the same strain. 


Sir Willoughby sets forth very clearly 
the ins and outs of the fisheries dispute 
between the United States and Canada 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s mission endea- 
voured to settle. He also gives the 
essential documents, the Treaty which 
the American Senate rejected, and the 
Protocol which formed a modus vivendi 
until, in 1912, the question was finally 
solved. But, from motives of discretion 
in themselves praiseworthy, he tells us 
little about the negotiations that we do 
not know already. The most important 
disclosure is that, when matters seemed 
to be at a deadlock, Sir Lionel Sackville 
West, on Sir Willoughby’s suggestion, 
went to Mr. Bayard with a gloomy 
countenance, and told him that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s patience was exhausted. 
The British plenipotentiaries thereupon 
obtained all that they wanted by way of 
concession. 











National Library of Ireland.—Bibliography 
of Irish Philology and of Printed Irish 
Literature. (Dublin, Stationery Office.) 


SINCE 1853, when Zeuss published his 
‘Grammatica Celtica,’ the basis of all 
exact study of the Celtic languages, a 
vast deal of work has been done on the 
language and literature of Ireland by 
native and Continental scholars. Students 
of Indo - European philology recognized 
how important the early records of the 
language were for their study; all those 
whom the antiquities of the Celts 
attracted felt that here alone could be 
heard the authentic voice of the Celt in 
its earliest accessible form ; and to students 
of comparative literature and folk-lore a 
rich field of research was opened. The 
scholars who took advantage of the new 
opportunities were of all nationalities, 
except English, and as a consequence 
their work on the subject is scattered 
through a multitude of periodicals in Ger- 
many, France, Austria, &c. It was, 
therefore, a matter of the last importance 
to collect all this dispersed literature into 
a bibliography. And by a happy chance 
this Bibliography appears in the year 
that sees the completion of the new 
‘Grammatica Celtica —Holger Pedersen’s 
‘ Vergleichende Grammatik der Celtischen 
Sprachen.’ These two publications sum 
up a full half-century of work in this 
field of research, one of the most fruitful 
periods in the history of any study since 
the Renaissance. It is now possible to 
see where we stand in our subject, 
and from the vantage-ground of past 
achievement to predict the future develop- 
ments of scholarship. Those who know 
Mr. Best’s previous work in Irish litera- 
ture will recognize here at once his cha- 
racteristic thoroughness and method. It 
is no secret: that the School of Irish Learn- 
ing in Dublin, which has done so much 
for the furtherance of the scientific study 
of the language and literature, owes a 
great deal to his devoted labours. His 
position at the National Library has 
naturally inclined him to the bibliography 
of his subject, and the fine collection of 
books there has supplied him with all 
necessary material. His publication of 
Irish texts has shown his competence as 
a scholar, and one may mention also that 
in the field of the paleography of Irish 
MSS. he has done pioneer work of the 
most important order. Thus the enter- 
prise has fallen into the hands most com- 
petent to carry it to a successful conclu- 
sion, and all Celtic scholars will congratu- 
late themselves on the result. 

Here we have at last an orderly and 
exhaustive survey of that part of Irish 
literature which is accessible in printed 
form. The exposition is divided into two 
parts: first, the helps to the study of the 
language under the heading of Irish 
Philology ; secondly, the literature itself. 
A table at p. ix enables one to find imme- 
diately any subject required, and an 
elaborate Index at the end makes every 
detail immediately accessible. There is 
little to criticize in Mr. Best’s arrange- 
ment and treatment. Occasionally there 





are odd omissions, as in the case of 
Plummer’s ‘ Vitze Sanctorum Hiberniez,’ 
which is as important for the study of 
the Irish as of the Latin lives of the saints, 
and contains in its introductions a vast 
amount of material for the elucidation of 
the early Christian literature of Ireland. 
And here and there some further informa- 
tion might have been given. Thus a 
reference to Backer, ‘ Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus,’ under ‘ Segneri,’ 
would have shown that the ‘ True Wis- 
dom’ attributed to the latter on p. 248 
is not by him, but by Giovanni Pietro 
Pinamonti. Itis, however, regularly attri- 
buted to Segneri in translations, and this 
proves that the Irish translator worked 
from an English version. But this is a 
small point, and, so far as we have been 
able to test, it is only in similar unim- 
portant details that Mr. Best’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy ’ is open to criticism. 

It is interesting to note what in the 
literature has chiefly attracted editors. 
Apart from the more technical produc- 
tions—the annals, glosses, vocabularies, 
&e.—it is natural that attention should 
have centred on the epic tales and the 
early poetry. For here Irish literature 
stands alone and unrivalled in the litera- 
tures of Europe. The characteristics of 
the epic tales are well known. Abrupt 
and forcible in style, in subject by turns 
heroic, grotesque, and tender with a sort 
of fierce and involuntary tenderness, and 
penetrated throughout by the singular 
humour of the Irish Gael, they are in 
their kind unique and unapproachable. 
The poetry of the early Christian period 
is as remarkable, and now almost equally 
well known in its main character—its sim- 
plicity, directness, and passion, its exact 
and sensitive language, and above all its 
exquisite sense of all that natural setting 
of wood and marsh, hill and sea, in which 
the drama of the old Irish religious life 
was played. 

It is little wonder that these texts 
should have attracted editors. And many 
more of the same kind remain hidden in 
manuscript. Moreover, a glance through 
this book reveals to one who knows the 
manuscripts that whole classes of Irish 
literature remain as yet almost entirely 
unrepresented in print. Chief among 
these is the bardic poetry, one of the most 
characteristic forms of Irish literature. 
Then there is the long list of translations 
of foreign texts, most valuable not only 
for the light they throw on the state of 
knowledge in Ireland, but also often for 
the criticism of the early forms of many 
themes widely spread in the mediaeval 
literature of Europe. Indeed, wherever 
we look there is work to be done. 
The field of Irish studies is the most 
attractive one at present open to a 
scholar who wants to do original work in 
places where none has been before him. It 
is strange that so few competent students 
come forward; and stranger still that in 
this island, so profoundly Celtic in all its 
parts, so little work should be done on the 
subject of all others most characteristi- 
cally Celtic. There are admirable scholars 
in Dublin. riu, the journal of the 
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School of Irish Learning, contains ‘regu- 
larly contributions of high excellence. 
In London the Irish Texts Society steadily 
improves in the interest and accurate 
editing of the work it puts forth. But it 
comes on one with something of a shock 
to look through Mr. Best’s Index and 
see among the German, French, Austrian, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, and other names 
crowding there only two names of English- 
men who have done important work in 
these studies—those of Robert Atkinson 
and Charles Plummer. 

This book marks an epoch in Irish 
studies, the close of a period of prepara- 
tion, the beginning of a period of creative 
criticism. Already Prof. Thurneysen, with 
his critical study of texts and themes ; 
Prof. Kuno Meyer, with his investigation 
into the earliest poetry; Prof. John 
MacNeill, with his recasting of the early 
history and genealogies; and Mr. Best 
himself, by his palewographical study of 
the Leabhar na huidhre, have shown us 
the way, and others will follow. Until 
only the other day the Old Irish language 
was as a book sealed with seven seals. 
The book is open now, and the treasures 
hidden in it reveal themselves readily to 
the earnest student. And to any such 
student, anxious to know what has been 
done and what remains to do, one can 
recommend no more accurate and inspir- 
ing guide than the present hook. 





Life and Human Nature. By Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller. (John Murray, 9s. net.) 
WE have here a volume of 339 pages on 
* Life and Human Nature,’ written by a 
distinguished Indian Civil Servant in his 
retirement. The author rightly claims 
that his long occupation with the task 
of governing men has prepared him for 
the discussion of these large topics; he 
has supplemented this preparation by 
reading a number of books on biology and 
psychology ; and he writes in a clear and 
crisp style. Yet, in spite of these ad- 
vantages, it is difficult for the candid 
reviewer to think of any class of readers 
to which the book can be recommended. 

It falls into three parts: Part I., entitled 
‘The Attributes of Life,’ is a treatise on 
psychology introduced by some biological 
reflections of a vitalistic tendency ; Part II. 
discusses ‘ Race, Environment, and Cul- 
ture’ ; Part III. treats of ‘ Human Achieve- 
ments’ under the heads of * Material 
and Social Progress,’ ‘ Modern Economics,’ 
and ‘Modern Politics.” In all these 
sections the discerning reader will note 
that the author has profited by the work 
of the writers to whom the Preface makes 
acknowledgment, fifteen in number, from 
W. James to M. Bergson. But it 
cannot be said that he has distilled from 
the works of these writers or from his 
first-hand observations any consistent and 
well-digested account of human nature, or 
made any noteworthy contribution to 
the existing stores of fact, theory, or 
speculation. 

Nor can the book be regarded entirely 
successful as a popular exposition of 





contemporary currents of thought. If 
it was designed to serve that purpose, 
greater care should have been taken to 
distinguish and denote the sources laid 
under contribution. The fields entered 
are too large and too many to be satis- 
factorily discussed in so small a space, 
even by a master of the subjects. The 
sciences of human nature and human 
society have now progressed beyond the 
stage at which the amateur, however 
brilliant, may hope, by devoting to the 
study of them a little learned leisure, to 
make any serious contribution to them, 
or even to master them in a degree which 
will qualify him as a popular expositor. 
The best—perhaps the only good—result 
to be expected from the publication of a 
book of this sort is that it may whet the 
appetite of some of its readers, and send 
them to the works of the writers to whom 
the author makes his acknowledgments. 
This function, however, it can subserve 
but indifferently, owing to its lack of 
all detailed references. 








WOMAN AND ECONOMICS. 


Tue fourth edition of Miss Maude Royden’s 
‘Votes and Wages’ supplies a fund of 
useful information in an inexpensive form, 
with abundant references to sources 
whence the facts are drawn. 

The blank half of p. 30 might use- 
fully be devoted to showing, under the 
existing heading ‘Demand and Supply 
can be, and are, affected by Legislation,’ 
the possible effect on supply of legis- 
lation regarding the raising of school- 
age, compulsory military service, the 
State-pensioning of widows with young 
children, or ** Old-Age Pensions at 60.” 
A word or two might also be included, 
when dealing with the subject of sweated 
labour, on the ratepayer’s interest in the 
abolition of parasitic industries. Of the 
supposed resentment of protective factory 
legislation by enfranchised or progressive 
women Miss Royden says it “is proved 
to be entirely without foundation,” but 
we note that the Norwegian correspondent 
of Jus Suffragii opposes the suggested 
prohibition by law of women’s night-work 
in factories and mills. ‘* No closed doors 
for women in this country, where women 
are voters, where women have the same 
political rights as men,’ she says. 
Strong factory legislation is favoured, but 
not special regulation for women. 

Equal pay for equal work irrespective 
of sex has been legally secured since 1909 
to all teachers in the Junior Grade of the 
Victorian Education Department, and 
also in New South Wales (head teachers 
excepted). No doubt when education 
comes under the control of the Federal 
Government equal pay for equal work 





Votes and Wages: How Women’s Suffrage 
will improve the Economic Position of 
Women. By A. Maude Royden. Fourth 
Edition. (National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, 3d.) 

The Mother and Social Reform. By Anna 
Martin. (Same publishers, 3d.) 

Wheat and Woman. By Georgina Binnie 
Clark. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 





will be the rule, but the present position 
is not quite clearly stated on p. 25, where 
confusion might easily arise as to the 
boundaries of Federal and State juris- 
diction. 


The author of ‘ The Mother and Social 
Reform’ logically inveighs against the 
legislation which throws additional 
burdens on the classes which are already 
overtaxed. The uselessness complained 
of is no doubt only comparative, though 
it may be in effect somewhat brutal. 
Ultimately, after much suffering to those 
who are not really capable of bearing 
the burden, it will be shifted on to the 
shoulders of those who can. In days to 
come statesmen will no doubt wonder at 
legislators who risked rebellion on the 
part of the people, rather than allow 
their followers or themselves to run the 
risk of the diminution of comfort. 


We turn to another and a more hopeful 
aspect of the woman problem as we take 
up Miss Georgina Binnie-Clark’s ‘ Wheat 
and Woman,’ an account of the position 
of woman in the Far West of Canada. 
This is at once a sound piece of literary 
workmanship, a very true and sincere 
picture of the life of a homesteader on 
the Western prairies, and one of the 
best books on Canada that we have 
recently come across. The public in 
this country and in Canada owes Miss 
Binnie-Clark a debt of real gratitude 
for the patient faithfulness and thorough- 
ness with which she has discharged her 
self-imposed task of recording her actual 
experiences and observations as a woman 
farmer and a champion of women settlers 
in Western Canada. The author is merci- 
fully brief where her reflections are con- 
cerned, and concentrates for the most 
part upon the narration of facts and 
events within her personal knowledge, 
leaving play for the reader's intelligence 
in the matter of the conclusions to be 
drawn. 

With very little capital, but with a 
brave store of pluck and perseverance, 
Miss Binnie-Clark took up farming land 
in the Qu’ Appelle district of Saskatchewan, 
and set herself to make the venture pay. 
After some years of by no means unsuc- 
cessful or unrewarded effort, despite diffi- 
culties and disappointments, she writes :— 


“The faithful chronicle of one’s own diffi- 
culties may at first thought appear but a 
poor foundation for one’s hope and firm 
belief that agriculture will prove to be the 
high road and basis of wealth and inde- 
pendence for Woman; but the strength otf 
a chain is in its weakest link. To command 
complete and uninterrupted success for an 
agricultural experiment on the Canadian 
prairie, or anywhere else, a certain amount 
of training in the theory and practice of 
agriculture is necessary, and also some 
knowledge of stock-raising, capital in ade- 
quate relation to one’s proposition, whether 
it is to be worked out on five or five hundred 
acres of land, a commercial instinct, and a 
true vocation for life on the land, an innate 
love and understanding of animal and 
vegetable life. I had no training, inade- 
quate capital, and my commercial instinct, 
though strong in theory, is weak in practice 
—I fail to hold my own in buying or selling, 
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and should never discuss price except op 
paper. But in spite of this, and the fact 
that I am still behind my conviction that 
three hundred and twenty acres of good 
land in Canada can be worked to produce a 
net profit of five hundred per annum to 
its owner, my weak link is very much 
stronger than at the time I set out for Ottawa 
to claim the right of women to their share in 
the homestead land of Canada.”’ 


It will be noted with special interest by 
those who have followed Canadian affairs 
with some little depression during the 
past twelve months that Miss Binnie- 
Clark, whose practical knowledge is not 
to be questioned, is able to write thus :— 


‘“* Never has the opening for the woman 
on the land in Canada been so easy or so full 
of promise as just now, in the hour that 
Canada, in spite of all her gifts, is shining 
through the film of a breath of suspicion, 
which no more emanates from her pure and 
splendid self than the burst of noisy enthu- 
siasm that preceded it. Neither one nor the 
other can affect the value of her matchless 
natural resources. Whichever way one tests 
her value, Canada is rock-bottom. If she 
can hit hard, she strikes to urge and wounds 
to heal. True daughter of a new day, she 
has the energy and will-power of health, and 
strength, and self-knowledge.” 

Here and there the author allows to 
escape her a hint of something like bitter- 
ness in her view of woman’s position in 
the world. She refers to the time when 
she was 

‘still rebelling against the newly acquired 
knowledge that in every-day, shoulder-to- 
shoulder life men take so much kindness and 
consideration from women for granted, but 
calculate the value of every scrap of their 
own service ; and then, in their veneration 
for the world’s opinion, demand that women 
shall also fill in the blank space, or erase the 
blot on the record which every man is still 
under the illusion he keeps with the well- 
nigh exhausted tradition of chivalry.” 
Elsewhere and in brighter mood the 
author gladly admits the existence of 
very real chivalry among her men 
neighbours on the prairie, where it is far 
from easy or simple to practise; and it 
is rarely indeed that her record shows her 
as other than a singularly brave, cheery, 
and plucky woman of admirable self- 
control and steadfastness of purpose. 








THE DRINK QUESTION. 


Tue dominant note in Father Keating’s 
Catholic manual on * The Drink Question ’ 
is, appropriately enough, temperance. It 
is a sane and judicial discussion of this 
most important question, which we com- 
mend to all our readers. The only serious 
criticism we have to offer is that, in our 
opinion, too purely negative an attitude 
is adopted on the question of use and 
abuse. A middle course between the two 
is assumed to be desirable and possible, 
in which personal pleasure is enjoyed by 
the individual, and yet no harm is done 
to the community. Without wishing to 


The Drink Question. By the Rev. Joseph 
Keating. ‘Catholic Studies in Social 





Reform.” (King & Son, 6d. net.) 
John Barleycorn. By Jack London. (Mills 
& Boon, 6s.) 





support the ultra- puritanitat;-ter—wiiom 
the writer expresses a vehement abhor- 
rence, we would nevertheless suggest that 
social problems are so urgent at the present 
time that a positive attitude in this matter 
is the only one compatible with the 
designation Christian. By a positive atti- 
tude we mean the frank recognition that 
there is no middle course: a man is 
justified in taking alcohol if this is de- 
finitely helpful to him in the service of his 
fellows, but otherwise it behoves him 
to leave it alone. This should be the 
principle ; as to its carrying out, in our 
opinion it is necessary for each person to 
use his own discretion, because, as the 
author says, it is still a disputed point 
among the medical profession whether or 
no alcohol in moderation is detrimental. 

On p. 100 we read :— 

“It does not belong to the State, nor even 
to the Church, to insist on all its members 
aiming at moral perfection.” 


This sentence we find so inexplicable that 
we wonder whether there is not hidden in 
it some abnormal use of words. A similar 
explanation may be forthcoming on the 
subject of betting, where, again, we find 
ourselves somewhat out of agreement 
with our author. The attitude of acqui- 
escence adopted here is in accordance with 
that of other manuals in the same series— 
an attitude, we think, fundamentally un- 
Christian, since it allows that a man may, 
without blame, make his own by “chance ”’ 
what another has acquired by long and 
arduous toil. 

Readers of this booklet will obtain 
not only the Catholic standpoint on the 
question of drink, but also a succinct 
history of the question, as well as a 
chapter on its economic side. The author 
ends by discussing ‘ The Solution,’ which 
he rightly looks for in the more en- 
lightened moral outlook of the community 
generally. We are surprised that no 
allusion is made to the evils which attend 
our English fashion of drinking in closed 
public-houses, nor to the moral obloquy 
which must attach to a trade whose 
premises are not considered decent enough 
for children to enter. We are glad it is 
urged as an objection to the Gothenburg 
system that a profit from drink is made 
desirable on the ground that this is used 
in relief of rates. 


The temperance so conspicuous in the 
manual we have been discussing is cer- 
tainly not characteristic of Mr. London’s 
‘John Barleycorn.’ A common way of 
trying to retain self-respect is to blame 
what we misuse, instead of blaming our- 
selves for misusing it. This is Mr. Lon- 
don’s method. He would have John 
Barleycorn banished off the face of the 
earth. If he is logical, he must find him- 
self among those somewhat old-fashioned 
reasoners who argue against the existence 
of a God on the ground that God, if He 
had existed, would never have allowed 
man to be tempted to any sin whatever. 

The absurdity of the main theme he is 
contending for is like a maggot in an 
otherwise luscious apple. All sensible 
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people cut out the maggot and then enjoy 
the fruit, though the present author 
would have no logical complaint against 
those who, after his fashion, threw away 
his book before they were half way through 
it. We consider ourselves, nevertheless, 
among the fortunate in not having done so. 
Though far from edifying, this account of 
the making of a drinker, told as it is in 
autobiographical style, should prove in- 
structive and wholesome, especially in the 
hands of young labourers. The lusty 
virility of the narrator is abnormal, other- 
wise there is no exaggeration in the por- 
trayal of social intercourse in that stratum 
of society where a birth and a funeral and 
everything in between them are but the 
occasion for a drink. 


The latter half of the book takes us into 
a more comfortable sphere, where cock- 
tails rather than beer are relied upon to 
loosen the tongue and ‘‘ round up” good- 
fellowship; and we are presented with a 
view of what is perhaps the most 
insidious, if least blameworthy, misuse of 
alcohol—the endeavour by means of it to 
force a greater momentary output of work 
than of itself a man’s natural constitu- 
tion will yield. Altogether, Mr. London 
has given us a book on drink which is 
most informing throughout all its stages. 
In addition, we get many an entertaining 
panorama of sea and land, and vivid 
word-descriptions of men and their ways 
in many climes. 





GERMAN FICTION. 


It is not easy to determine what class of 
readers Herr Haring had in view when he 
wrote his ‘Der Martyrer,’ a sketch of 
Charles I.’s life and death. In any case 
the book, we fancy, will hardly make a wide 
appeal, for if it is regarded as a piece of 
historical fiction it is tame, and if it 
claims acceptance as history proper it can 
searcely escape the charge of inadequacy 
and partiality. Not that the author has 
not studied the period: he has evidently 
done so with considerable care ; but his 
method of presenting the results of that 
study somehow misses being either scien- 
tific or popular. The scheme of his narra- 
tive leads one to expect a certain amount 
of freedom in the disposal! of the material, 
but as a matter of fact he never gives the 
rein to his imagination at all. However, 
his choice of Sir Thomas Herbert as the 
main spokesman is certainly apt enough 
when it is a question of presenting Charles 
in the most favourable light. Sir Thomas 
is here supposed to give his guest Lord 
Goring, the nephew of General Goring, an 
account of the King’s life and of the 
events that led to the revolution, his 
narrative being supplemented now and 
then by William Juxon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is present on the occa- 
sion. Naturally Herbert’s ‘Memoirs of 








Der Martyrer, eine Geachichte aus dem Sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. Von Oskar Haring, 
(Berlin, Curtius, 3m.) 

Der Sang der Sakije. Von Willy Seidel. 
(Leipsic, Insel-Verlag, 4m. ) 
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the Last Two Years of the Reign of that 
Unparallell’d Prince, Charles I.,’ are 
largely utilized, dnd it would seem that 
Herr Hiring is pretty much in agreement 
with the estimate of the King’s character 
given there. It is hardly possible, how- 
ever, at this time of day to admit as 
justified a reading of history which repre- 
sents Cromwell as a mere hypocrite and 
slave of personal ambition, and Charles 
as a uniformly high-souled ruler. 

The style of the book, in spite of a 
certain lack of flexibility, is smooth and 
commendably clear. 


‘Der Sang der Sakije’—a title which 
does not strike us as particularly happy— 
deals with modern Egypt, and displays 
considerable ability in its presentation of 
various aspects of the native life. It is 
primarily a psychological study of an 
Egyptian youth who spends his early 
childhood as one of a peasant household. 

The hero’s character is well conceived : 
the mixture in him of quickness and 
charm with weakness, excitability, and 
unscrupulousness, leading eventually to 
complete demoralization and a tragic end, 
is cleverly indicated, and the clash between 
European and Oriental instincts and 
standards is effectively, if sometimes a 
trifle theatrically, employed. We think, 
however, that the author is at his best in 
some of the quiet incidental scenes, such 
as the sketch of a native school and 
schoolmaster, or the account of the dinner 
given by Abu-Katkis to a select circle of 
friends. In the more ambitious parts of 
the narrative he is apt at times to make 
use of an uncomfortably abrupt and 
spasmodic style, and to aim unduly at 
bizarre effects. The book, however, has 
atmosphere, and bears witness not only 
to keen powers of observation, but also to 
a genuine artistic talent. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—o— 


THEOLOGY. 


Bryant (Rev. William), Way MusT THE CREEDS BE 
TAKEN SYMBOLICALLY ? AND WHAT DOES THIS 
MEAN ? an Open Letter to the Clergy of the 
Diocese, 3d. net. Oxford, Parker 

A pamphlet inspired by recent controversy 
on the necessity of using symbolic words to 
express religious beliefs. 


Cranage (D. H. S.), SumMER MEETING SERMONS, 
1/6 net. Cambridge University Press 
Five sermons preached at the Cambridge 
meetings of University Extension Students held 
in 1904, 1906, 1908, 1910, and 1912. They are 
preceded by a few words by the Bishop of Ely. 


Harris (Rendel), THe SUFFERINGS AND THE 
GLORY, AND OTHER WOODBROOKE ADDRESSES, 
2/6 net. Headley Bros. 

_ A collection of addresses which have been 
ven at Monday morning meetings at the Wood- 
rooke Settlement. 


Mason (A. J.), THe CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
Episcopacy, 10/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Canon Mason has put together “a kind of 
ceatena of p: from Anglican writers, from 
the Reformation to the Catholic Revival of the 
nineteenth century, for the purpose of showing 
their views on the origin, the sanction, and the 
obligation of episcopacy, and on the position 
which we ought to hold in relation to non- 
= communities, both abroad and at 
ome. 





Morin (Dom Germain), THE IDEAL OF THE MoNn- 
ASTIC LIFE FOUND IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 
translated from the French by C. Gunning, 3/6 
net. Washbourne 

The book is based on notes for conferences 
delivered about twenty years ago to an annual 

Retreat of Benedictines. Dom Bede Camm of 

Downside Abbey has contributed a Preface to 

this translation. 


Universal Bible Dictionary, edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Buckland, assisted by the Rev. A. Lukyn 
Williams, 3/6 net. R.T.S. 

This dictionary includes articles on such sub- 
jects as the Higher Criticism, the Chronology of 
the Old and New Testaments, Inspiration, and 
the Poetry of the Hebrews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Battersea Public Libraries: TwENtTyY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1913-14. 
Kent & Matthews 


The Report contains statistical information, 
lists of donors, &c. We notice that the number 
of volumes issued last year is the largest recorded 
since the opening of the libraries. 


Westminster : Report OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1913-14. 
Harrison & Sons 
Includes the usual statistical and financial 
statements and a list of donors. 


POETRY. 


Adams (E. C.) “Adamu,” Lyra NIGERLE, 3/6 
net. Fisher Unwin 
A newedition. The book was first published 
in 1911. 
Cammell (Charles), SONNETS, AND OTHER PoEMs, 
5/ net. Humphreys 
This collection includes sonnets on love, 
aspects of nature and sacred subjects, a poem 
entitled ‘The Battle of Khahuli,’ together with 
songs and odes. 


Carnie (Ethel), Voices oF WOMANHOOD, 2/ net. 
Headley Bros. 
The author writes mainly of the working- 
woman and the poor. Her verses include ‘A 
Rebel Song,’ ‘ His Books,’ ‘ Epitaph on a Working- 
Woman,’ and ‘ The Childless House.’ 


Carpenter (Rhys), THE SuN-THIEF, AND OTHER 
PorEms, 5/ net. Milford 
‘ The Sun-Thief ’ is a lyrical drama concerning 
Prometheus. The other pieces in the book 
include ‘ Michelangelo,’ ‘The Marriage of Earth 
and Heaven,’ and ‘ Thor’s Fishing.’ 
Gurnett (John J.), REVERIES, 3d. 
Theosophical Publishing Soc. 
These verses are the work of Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Gurnett, of the School of Gunnery, 
Shoeburyness. They~ include ‘The Litany of 
Life,’ ‘ To My Son,’ and ‘ The Children’s Garden.’ 


Revell (M.), A READING oF LIFE, AND OTHER 
Poems, 2/6 net. Erskine Macdonald 
Includes a narrative piece called ‘ The 
Wooing of Cuchulainn and Avair,’ a few sonnets, 
and some lyrics. Acknowledgments for repro- 
duction are made to Chambers’s Journal, The 
Literary Monthly, and Modern Verse. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. III., 
1913. Historical Assoc. 
Contains a brief survey, by Miss Alice Gardner, 
Prof. Powicke, and other writers, of recent con- 
tributions to historical literature. 


Mackintosh (Alexander), THE Srory oF Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S LIFE, 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A sketch of Chamberlain’s career by the 
author of ‘Joseph Chamberlain: an Honest 
Biography.’ 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Aspinall (Algernon E.), West INDIES AND GUIANA, 
witH HonpuRAS, BERMUDA, AND THE FALK- 
LANDS, 8d. net. Philip & Son 

Six lectures prepared for the Visual Instruc- 
tion Committee of the Colonial Office. A set of 
lantern-slides illustrating the book may be had 

from Messrs. Newton of 37, King Street, W.C. 


Greaves (M. B.), VIGNETTES OF JAPAN, CHINA, 
AND AMERICA, 5/ net. 
Amersham, Bucks, Morland 
A series of sketches giving ‘‘ the slight im- 
pressions of a traveller who compresses into the 
space of a few weeks the surface of half the entire 
world.” They are illustrated with photographs. 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Tollemache (Lord), Croquet, 10/6 net. 
Stanley Paul 
The author explains the various styles and 
shots, the playing and laying of breaks, and adds 
chapters on ‘ Handicap Games,’ ‘ Doubles Play,’ 
and the ‘ Either-Ball Game.’ The book is illus- 
trated with nearly a hundred photographs, de- 
scribed in notes at the end, and there are loose 
diagrams in a pocket. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Emin (Ahmed), THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
TURKEY AS MEASURED BY ITS PRESS. 
New York, Columbia University 
A study of Turkey ‘in her struggle for 
survival and for betterment.”’ 


ECONOMICS. 


Chen (Shao-Kwan), THE SysTEM OF TAXATION IN 
CHINA IN THE TsING Dynasty, 1644-1911. 
New York, Columbia University 
An account of the expenditure and revenues 
of the Tsing Dynasty, giving a general survey of 
the taxation system as it survives in China to-day. 
Money (L. G. Chiozza), THE FuTURE OF WORK, 
AND OTHER Essays, 6/ net. Fisher Unwin 
See p. 142. 
Wei (Wen Pin), THE CURRENCY PROBLEM IN 
CHINA. New York, Columbia University 
An historical survey of the subject, and dis- 
cussion of different phases of the problem of 
reform. 
POLITICS. 


Everest (Lancelot Leilding), PRINCIPLES OF 
Po.icy, 3/6 net. Cambridge, Deighton & Bell 
This little manual is supplementary to the 
author’s ‘ Religion of a Student’ (1912). He 
discusses that ‘‘ which lies at the root of what is 
ordinarily called Politics ’’ under five headings— 
Law, Trade, Religion, Education, and Foreign 

Policy. 

PHILOLOGY. 


Euripides, HERACLEs, edited by O. R. A. Byrde, 

2/6 Oxford Clarendon Press 

The text is supplemented by an Introduction, 
notes, and Indexes. 


Manual of Conversation Metoula: GERMAN, by 
Charles Blattner, 1/ net. Grevel. 
A traveller’s handbook. Besides a vocabulary 
of words in common use, classified under headings 
such as Food, Dress, and Banker, the book contains 
some pages of Elementary Grammar, a list of 
‘ Easy Introductory Phrases,’ and an explanation 
of the German pronunciation. 


Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series : CHINESE SELF- 
TAUGHT BY THE NATURAL METHOD, with 
Phonetic Pronunciation, by John Darroch, 
wrapper 4/, cloth 5/ 

This little manual, by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Educational Associa- 
tion of China, contains an explanation of the 
Chinese pronunciation, the tones, and the scheme 
of phonetics adopted ; a classified vocabulary ; & 
list of conversational phrases; and notes on 
Chinese money, postal rates, &c. 


Passages for Translation into French and German, 
selected by G. G. Nicholson and C. J. Brennan, 
3/6 Oxford University Press 

The compilers of this took have made a wide 
selection from English authors, including extracts 
from ‘Trollope, Boswell, Pater, Jane Austen, 

Mrs. Meynell, R. L. Stevenson, and Coventry 

Patmore. ‘The first three parts are intended to 

provide sufficient material for an ordinary three 

years’ University course, and Part IV. is for more 
advanced students. 


University of California, Memorrs, Vor. IV. No. 1: 
THE BATTLE OF THE SEVEN ARTS, a French 
Poem by Henri d’Andeli, Trouvére of the 
Thirteenth Century, edited and translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Louis John Paetow. 

Berkeley, University of California Press 

The original text and translation are printed 

side by side, with foot-notes below, and facsimiles 
of the two extant French MSS. are given. 


EDUCATION. 


Davis (J. S.), THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PRIMER, 
1/ net. Blackie 
The author gives advice to inexperienced 
teachers on eye-control, framing questions, main- 
taining discipline, &c. 
Findlay (J. J.) and Steel (Miss K.), EDUCATIVE 
Toys, 1/6 net. Blackie 
The writers Have tested Madame Montessori S 
apparatus in the Fielden School, and here give 
reports of their experiments. 
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Leather (Herbert), A Book oF NATIONAL GAMES, 
their Value, Organization, and Laws, 1/6 net. 
Blackie 
A little book on the organization of games 
and sports in primary schools. 
Prideaux (E. B. R.), A SURVEY oF ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH EDUCATION, 2/ net. Blackie 
A sketch of the development of the elementary 
school system through the nineteenth century 
till the present time. 


Universités (Les) et les Ecoles Francaises, ENSEIGNE- 
MENT SUPERIEUR, ENSEIGNEMENTS TECHNIQUES, 
RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX, 2/ net. 

Year-Book Press 

The object of this book is “ faire connaitre a 
létranger l’enseignement supérieur francais, tel 
u'il est aujourd’hui, et les ressources qu’il offre.” 
t gives information about the conditions of 

admission, degrees, diplomas, certificates, &c. 

Part II. contains a catalogue of the Universities 

and chief schools, with notes on each. 


Valentine (C. W.), AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERI- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN RELATION TO Epvu- 
CATION, 2/6 University Tutorial Press 

A textbook for teachers and students. It 
gives “‘a number of psychological experiments 
which bear directly upon educational problems, 
and on the work of the teacher in the school. 

All the experiments described can be carried out 

without any apparatus except such as can easily 

be made with pen and paper.” 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Arnold (Matthew), THE ForsSAKEN MERMAN, AND 
THE Sick KING IN BOKHARA, edited by Edith 
Fry, 2d. Blackie 

The Introduction gives a brief account of the 
life and poetry of Matthew Arnold; there are 
also notes and a frontispiece by Mr. Laurence 
Housman. 

Blackie’s Large Type Poetry Books : Junior (6d.), 
INTERMEDIATE (7d.), and SENIOR (8d.). 

Three graded anthologies for school use. 
The poems are classified into groups, and the 
Senior Book is illustrated with portraits of the 
poets. The other two have frontispieces. 

British Empire (The), edited by Lewis Marsh, 9d. 

Blackie 

A collection of extracts from the writings of 
Dickens, Baron von Hiibner, Sir John Strachey, 
and other travellers, giving a description of the 
scenery, people, and condition of various places 
in the British Empire. 

Children’s Cameos of Poetry and Prose for Use 
in Schools, Booxs I.-IV., 3d. each; and 
Booxs V.—VIII., 4d. each. Philip 

Anthologies of prose and verse, graded for 
reading and recitation. The selection includes 
many living writers. 

English Literature for Schools : THE EARLY LIFE 
OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY FROM HIS OWN 
WRITINGS, 6d. Dent 

The selection is made from the ‘ Autobio- 
graphic Sketches ’ and ‘ Suspiria de Profundis.’ 
Glehn (L. C. von) and Chouville (L.), Cours 

FRANCAIS DU LyckE PERSE: Deuxiéme Partie, 
Conjugaison des Verbes avec quelques Notions 
de Syntaxe, 1/6 Cambridge, Heffer 

The elements of French grammar are here 
put forward according to the principles of the 

irect Method. 

Lawson (George), A New GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS, 
Books I.-IV., 2/ net. Chambers 

This book, presenting the ordinary school 
eourse in Plane Geometry, corresponds to Euclid’s 
‘Elements,’ I.—VI. 

Lenotre (G.), L&GENDES DE No&rt, Contes his- 
toriques, annotés par J. S. Norman and Charles 
Robert-Dumas, 10d. Blackie 

This little volume contains ‘ L’Extase,’ 
*Tombé du Ciel,’ ‘ Noél Chouan,’ and ‘ Mathiote.’ 
Maupassant (Guy de), CoNTES DE GUERRE (1870), 

adapted and edited by J. G. Anderson, 1/6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The text is edited with Questionnaire, Direct 
Method exercises, notes, and Vocabulary. 

Sankey (E.), EXAMPLES IN EASY PRACTICAL 
DRAWING, in 2 Books, WITH ANSWERS, 8d. net 
each. Arnold 

Two textbooks covering the first and second 
year preliminary technical courses in practical 
‘drawing. 

Siepmann’s Advanced French Series: HisTorrE 
D’UN ConscRIT DE 1813, par Erckmann- 
Chatrian, adapted and edited by Otto Siepmann, 
2/6 Macmillan 

The editor has abridged the text so that it 
can be read in class in one term, and has added a 
Selection of poems relating to Napoleon. An 
Introduction, notes, Questionnaire, passages for 
translation into French, &c., are given. 








Siepmann’s Advanced French Series: Worp- 
AND PHRASE-BOOK FOR HISTOIRE D’UN CON- 
SCRIT DE 1813, by the General Editors of the 
Series, 6d. Macmillan 

Containing a Vocabulary and a list of idio- 
matic phrases, arranged according to the page 
on which they occur in the text. 


Siepmann’s Advanced French Series: Kry TO 
APPENDICES OF HISTOIRE D’UN CONSCRIT DE 
1813, by the General Editors of the Series, 
2/6 net. Macmillan 

A Key to the words, phrases, sentences on 
syntax, idioms, and passages for translation 
into French, appended to the notes of Mr. Siep- 
mann’s edition. 


Smith (R. Cadwaladr), Brrps AND THEIR WAYS, 
9d. Blackie 
One of the “ Rambler Nature Books.” It 

has coloured and other illustrations. 


Thomson (Clara L.), ENGLIsH History IN Con- 
TEMPORARY POETRY, No. V., 1/ net. Bell 
The writer calls attention to ‘‘the more 
important and interesting allusions’’ in the 
poetry of the eighteenth century to contemporary 
political events. 


FICTION. 


Albanesi (Madame), THe Cap oF YourtH, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
The story of a young girl who ran away from 
school, and of her escapades while sheltering in 
the house of her uncle. 
Amaryllis, Lire’s GOLDEN THREAD, 6/ Drane 
The story of a young man who quarrels with 
his uncle and guardian on refusing to enter the 
army from religious principles. 
Blyth (James), THE EXPROPRIATORS, 6/ 
Digby & Long 
A story of a colony of Anarchists in the 
East End. 


Boileau (Ethel), THe FIRE OF SPRING, 6/ Nash 
A ‘“‘Society”’ story, centred in an unhappily 
married girl and her lover. 
Co-Respondent (The), by the Author of ‘ The 
Terror by Night,’ 2/ net. Murray & Evenden 
A second edition. 
Cornish (F. Warre), Dr. ASHFORD AND HIS 
NEIGHBOURS, 6/ Murray 
The story of a North Midland cathedral city, 
with no single hero or heroine, and no consecutive 
chronicle of events. 
Deil (Ethel M.), THE SWINDLER, AND OTHER 
STORIES, 6/ Fisher Unwin 
A collection of short stories reprinted from 
The Red Magazine. 


Donovan (Dick), THE SCARLET SEAL, 6d. 
A cheap reprint. 


Flatau (Theodore), THE SUN-Gob GIRL, a Chatter- 
book of Apotheoses, 6/ 

Holden & Hardingham 

The heroine sets out on the road to freedom, 

and meets a Man-Turk, ‘‘ one Honey Drawl and 

one Dried Uncle,” a Young Cynic, and many 

others. We understand from the publishers’ 
note that she is a symbol for Fortune. 


Fox (John), Jun., THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
Kinepom Come, 1/ net. Constable 
A cheap edition. See notice in The Athe- 
neum, Oct. 10, 1903, p. 477. 
Hay (Ian), A KNIGHT ON WHEELS, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A study of the self-development of a young 
man. 
Hennessey (David), A Tart oF GoLp, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A second edition of this story of Australian 
goldfields. 
Maclaren (E.), THE SouL OF ANNE, 6/ 
Murray & Evenden 
The story of a woman who, deserted by her 
husband for many years, returns to him from a 
sense of duty. 
Meredith (George), SANDRA BELLONI; and EvAN 
HARRINGTON, 6/ each. Constable 
Two more volumes in the Standard Edition 
of Meredith’s works, which we noticed a fortnight 
ago (p. 95). 
Moberly (L. G.), CLEANSING FIReEs, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
There are two heroines in this novel: one 
a hospital sister, with a secret sorrow; the other 
a girl of humble birth, secretly married in a station 
above her, whose husband is killed in the first 
chapter. 
Oppenheim (James), IDLE WIvEs, 6/ Nash 
The heroine, revolting against the idleness 
of her class, leaves her husband and children in 
the hope of finding true happiness through work. 


Long 





Park (Mrs. Kendall), RiquiLpa, a Romance of 
Barcelona, 1/ net. Murray & Evenden 
A second edition. 
Rita, A Jitt’s JouRNAL, 6d. 
A cheap reprint. 
Shaw (Bernard), THe [IRRATIONAL Knot, 1/ net. 
Constable 
A cheap edition. See notice in Athen., 
Oct. 21, 1905, p. 539. The book was first pub- 
lished in 1880, 
Stockley (Cynthia), WiLp Ho NEY, 6/ Constable 
A collection of seven stories, describing 
various aspects of life in South Africa. 
Tarkington (Booth), PENRoD, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A study of a schoolboy—his experiences at 
home and at school. 
Taube (Baron Gustav Genrychowitch), ONLY A 
Doe’s Lirg, 6/ Simpkin & Marshall 
The autobiography of a dog. 
Thurston (E. Temple), THE ANTAGONISTS, 2/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 


Long 


A cheap edition. 
Thynne (Molly), THe UNCERTAIN GLoRyY, 6/ 
Methuen 
A story of artistic life in Munich and London, 
and the troubles that may follow when plebeian 
genius attracts, or is attracted by, patrician 
affection. 
Vanewords (John Pre), ‘THE GREAT MIRACLE, OR 
THE MAN WHO COULD NOT BE KILLED, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A story, written in the first person, of a clerk 
who obtains the secret of an African spell to keep 
him immune from pain and death. 


Yardley (Maud H.), A MAn’s LIFE IS DIFFERENT ; 
oR, THE SLEEPING FLAME, 6 Greening 
The hero, who has used a girl badly in his 
youth, meets her again some years after his 
marriage with another. The book describes the 
subsequent attitude of the two women towards 
him. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Antiquary, AuGusT, 6d. Elliot Stock 

‘On the Dating of Glass Wine-Bottles of the 
Stuart Period, by Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds; 
‘Barrow Notitia, by Mr. John Ward; and 
‘Roman and Other Triple Vases,’ by Mr. Walter 
J. Kaye, jun., are among the contents. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, AuGusT, 2/6 
Mr. Ian Hay continues his series on ‘ The 
Lighter Side of School Life’; Mr. Evelyn Howell 
writes on ‘Some Persian Plays’; and Miss Olive 
Temple has a paper on ‘Women in Northern 
Nigeria.’ 
Chinese Review, AuGustT, 1/ net. 
42, Hillfield Road, N.W. 
Some of the articles are ‘The Spiritual 
Awakening of China,’ by His Excellency Fan 
Yuan Lien; ‘Art and Art Exhibitions from a 
Chinese Woman’s Point of View,’ by Miss J. 
Kong-Sing; and ‘China setting her House in 
Order,’ by Prof. J. W. Jenks. 
Connoisseur, AUGUST, 1/ net. 
35-9, Maddox Street, W. 
Includes ‘ A Gothic Refectory of the Fifteenth 
Century,’ by Mr. M. F. Sparks; ‘ Rings in Pic- 
tures,’ by Mr. Rhode Knight; ‘ British Archi- 
tecture in the Reign of George I.,’ by Mr. E. 
Beresford Chancellor, &c. 
Contemporary Review, AuGcustT, 2/6 
—r ‘ 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
This number includes an appreciation of 
Joseph Chamberlain by Sir Edward Cook; Mr. 
William Poel writes on ‘ Trade in Drama,’ and 
Prof. Vernon Bartlet discusses ‘The Right to a 
Living Wage.’ 
Cornhill Magazine, Auacust, 1/ Smith & Elder 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare writes a character- 
sketch of General Picquart, Sir James H. Yoxall 
‘Of Sundry Inns Abroad,’ and Canon Vaughan 
on ‘ An Old Herbalist : Fuchs of the Fuchsia.’ In 
his concluding chapter of ‘Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness,’ Sir Henry Lucy records his remi- 
niscences of a group of peers, ranging from Earl 
Wemyss to Lord Granard. 
Fortnightly Review, Auaust, 2/6 
Chapman & Hall 
Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes a paper on 
‘Swinburne’s Unpublished Writings,’ Mr. James 
Milne discusses ‘The Popular Reprint in Eng- 
land,’ and Mr. Maurice Woods writes an apprecia- 
tion of Joseph Chamberlain. There are also an 
article by the late Laurence Irving on ‘ The 
Drama as a Factor in Social Progress,’ and one 
on Walter Bagehot by Mr. Arthur Baumann. 
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77, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1/ net. Hodgson 
“The Treaty of Ghent,’ by Mr. T. Bruce 
Dilks ; ‘ Origin and, Significance of Feudalism,’ 
by Mr. Alan F. Hattersley; and ‘The House of 
Lords, 1422 to 1485,’ by Mr. Henry Smart, are 
some of the features of this number. 
Insurance Blue-Book and Guide for 1914, 3/ 
Percival Marshall 
The forty-first annual issue of this reference 
k. It includes directories of insurance offices 
and of the principal insurance officers, and a 
Legal Section, edited by Mr. E. B. V. Christian. 
Modern Language Review, Jury, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Features of this number are ‘The Mental 
Side of Metrical Form,’ by Mr. Raymond M. 
Alden; the second instalment of Mr. Sydney H. 
Kenwood’s ‘ Lessing in England’; and ‘ The 
S. Pantaleo Italian Translation of Dante’s Letter 
to the Emperor Henry VII. (Epist. VII.),’ by 
Dr. Paget Toynbee. 


Modern Language Teaching, Jury, 6d. Black 

Includes ‘ Essai d’Explication de Texte,’ by 
M. J. Boillot; ‘ French by the Direct Method,’ 
by H. H.; and ‘ La Méthode directe,’ by M. J. 
Paillardon. 


Scribner’s Magazine, Avaust, 1/ net. Constabie 

_ Col. Roosevelt contributes his fifth article on 
his Brazilian expedition. There are short stories 
by Mr. Kipling, Mrs. Wharton, and others. 


JUVENILE. 


Cameron (Margaret), Tiny Town; or, IN 

NATURE’S WONDERLAND, 9d. Blackie 

A .book about the flowers and creatures 

in a garden, written in the form of a story for 
small children. 


Everett-Green (Evelyn), THe HeronstoKE Mys- 
TERY, 3/6 -T.S. 
_ _A story of a family of children who are 
invited by an old lady to spend a summer on her 
Manor Farm. ‘They help in finding out who is 
her rightful heir and in promoting a love-match. 


GENERAL. 
Alston (J. Bruce), How To SpEAK AND READ, 1/6 
net. Blackie 
A handbook for teachers, preachers, and 
public speakers, containing notes on breathing, 
voice-production, emphasis, gesture, pronuncia- 
tion, &c. 
Asiatic Society of Japan, TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 
XLII. Parr I., 6 yen. 
Yokohama, Kelly & Walsh 
Contains a collection of Japanese Government 
documents, edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. 
W. W. McLaren. 


McWeeney (J. A.), JoHn Butt IN CRANKY-LAND, 
the Revue of Revues, 1/ net. Odhams 
A political squib, written in the form of a 
revue, with songs and choruses. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. Bernard Hugh. 

Pain (Barry), Fururist FIrreEN, an Old Moore 
or Less Accurate Forecast of Certain Events in 
the Year 1915, 1/ net. Laurie 

P Mr. Pain prophesies what we are to suffer 

in such matters as the weather, drama, fashions, 

politics, and journalistic announcements during 
the coming year. ‘There are illustrations by 

Mr. Alfred Leete. 


Roebuck (George Ed.) and Thorne (William Ben- 
son), A PRIMER OF LIBRARY PRACTICE, 2/6 net. 
Grafton 

A new edition, rewritten and enlarged. 


Wright (Joseph), TumMBLING THRO’ THE WoRLD, 

AND OTHER SKETCHES OF BOHEMIAN LIFE, 6d. 

: Glasgow, Aird & Coghill 

_ Slight sketches describing the author's 

friendly relations during many years with gipsies 
and “ show folk.” 


PAMPHLETS. 


Brother Richard’s Book-Shelf: No. 7, THE 
LABOURER AND THE LAND, by B. S. Rowntree, 
ld. ; Dent 

A brief account of the condition and pros- 
pects of the English agricultural labourer, with 

a Preface by Mr. D. Lloyd George. 


SCIENCE. 


Curgenven (J. Sadler), THe Curp’s Diet, 2/6 net. 
H. K. Lewis 
A second and enlarged edition. 
Flammarion (Camille), Astronomy, 2/ net. 
Constable 
An introduction to the study of astronomy 
in the ‘“‘ Thresholds of Science ’’ Series. The text 
is fully illustrated. 








Gurdon (Lieut.-Col. P. R. T.), THe Kuasis, with 
an Introduction by Sir Charles Lyall, 10/ net. 
Macmillan 
A second edition. It is illustrated with 
coloured plates and photographs. 


Thomas (W. Beach) and Collett (A. K.), THE 
ENGLISH YEAR: SUMMER, 10/6 net. Jack 
Contains a calendar for June, July, and 
August. As in previous volumes, special 
attention has been given to the illustrations, 
which include reproductions in colour from the 
work of Sir Alfred East, and pen-and-ink drawings 
by Mr. A. W. Seaby. 


FINE ARTS. 


Art of the Book: A REVIEW OF SOME RECENT 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN WORK IN 'T'¥PO- 
GRAPHY, PAGE DECORATION, AND BINDING, 
Charles Holme, Editor, 5/ * The Studio ’ 

The Spring Number of The Studio. It con- 
tains articles by Mr. Bernard H. Newdigate, Mr. 

Douglas Cockerell, and others, and numerous 

illustrations. 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society, PROCEEDINGS, 
20 JANUARY-26 May, 1913, with Communica- 
tions made to the Society, Lent and Easter 
Terms, 1913, No. LXV., 5/ net. 

Cambridge, Deighton & Bell 
Includes papers on ‘ The Keformation of the 

Corporation of Cambridge, July, 1662,’ by Dr. 

W. M. Palmer, and ‘ Medieval and Sixteenth- 

Century Ships in English Churches,’ by Mr. H. H. 

Brindley. 

Grant (D.), MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, with 
Special Reference to Work in the Tropics, 1/ 
net. Murray & Evenden 

This manual has been written for *‘ amateurs 
and beginners whose work is chiefly confined to 
tropical or sub-tropical countries.” 

Leeds Art Collections Fund, ANNUAL REPORT, 
1913, 3d. 

Includes an annotated list of recent gifts and 
acquisitions, and has illustrations. 


Yale Studies in English: SoME ACCOUNTS OF 
THE BEWCASTLE CROSS BETWEEN THE YEARS 
1607 AND 1861, reprinted and annotated by 
Albert Stanburrough Cook. 

New York, Holt & Co. 

Prof. Cook has made a selection from passages 
relating to this monument in the period specified 
to form a supplement to his recent monograph 

‘The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle 

Crosses.’ The extracts are annotated, and 

there are illustrations. 

MUSIC, 


Arne (Dr. Thomas Augustine), ALLEGRO MoDE- 
RATO (lst MOVEMENT) FROM CONCERTO No. 6 
IN B Ftat, for Organ (or Harpsichord) and 
Orchestra, arranged by Herbert Ff. Ellingford, 
2/ -~ Novello 

Bed-Time Lullaby, Words by Pearkes Withers, 
Music by Percy Bowie, 1/6 Novello 

Brittany, Song, Words by E. V. Lucas, Music 
by Ernest Bristow Farrar, Op. 21, No. 1, 
1/6 net. Novello 

Gather ye Rosebuds, Part-Song, Words by Herrick, 
Music by John Pointer, Op. 9, No. 4, 3d. 

Novello 

Kreuz (Emil), CONVERSATION AMOUREUSE, Valse 

Caprice for Violin and Pianoforte, 2/ net. 
Novello 

Like as the Hart, ANTHEM FOR GENERAL USE, 
composed by Vincent Novello, edited by H. 
Elliot Button, 14d. Novello 

This anthem is also arranged for two parts 
in Messrs. Novello’s ‘** Chorister Series of Church 

Music.” 

Novello’s Octavo Anthems: No. 1045, BEHOLD, 
THE HEAVEN OF HEAVENS, Music by Alfred R. 
Gaul; and No. 1048, O THoU THAT HEAREST 
PRAYER, composed by KR. Walker Robson, 
Words compiled by the Rev. J. U. Glanville, 3d. 
each. 

Novello’s Octavo Edition of Two-Part Songs for 
Female or Boys’ Voices: No. 178, WiLp 
FLOWERS, Words by Robert Nicoll, Music by 
Percy E. Fletcher (3d.); No. 179, ZEPHYR 
AMONG THE FLOWERS, Words by George 
Darley, Music by Perey E. Fletcher (3d.); and 
No. 180, THE Hour oF PARTING, by Rubin- 
stein (2d.). 

Novello’s School Songs: Book 221, Five Two- 
Part Sones (Grade III.), by Various Com- 
posers (8d.); Book 231, Five ‘Two-Part 


Sones (Grade IL.), by Various Composers (6d.) ; 
Book 247, NATURE Sonos, by Robert T. White 
(9d.); and Book 248, THE Brirp’s NEst, a 
Cycle of Six Two-Part Sones, by Myles B. 
Foster (9d.). 














FIRE INSURANCE AND COMMUNISM, 


Ir is always interesting to trace a move. 
ment as far as possible towards its source, 
and it is especially so in the case of fire 
insurance. ‘The origin of the idea of fire and 
other insurance is to be found in a period 
which occurs in the history of every nation; 
the period when men lived in communities, 
when, individual ownership of property was 
unknown, when the loss of property was a loss 
suffered by the community, and not by an 
individual, when each member shared in the 
good or ill fortune of his community 

The growth of civilization was accom- 
panied by the devolution of property-owner- 
ship to individuals, and the consequent 
decline of communism. Its spirit, however, 
remains to this day, but in forms so varied 
as to be almost unrecognizable. 

It will be interesting to trace this spirit 
through the various phases of fire insurance, 
and to consider to what extent it has been 
and is now preserved. 

In the days of the Anglo-Saxon guilds it is 
found in a somewhat modified form in the 
practice of each member of a guild making 
fixed periodical payments to a common fund 
for securing members of the guild against 
loss from “ fire, water, robbery, or other 
calamity.” This is probably the earliest 
record of fire insurance in this country, and, 
it is to be observed, the principle is practically 
the same as that of mutual insurance asso- 
ciations of the present day. 

The next development took place when 
the practice of issuing church briefs was 
adopted. The brief was merely a royal 
licence granted to a person who had 
suffered loss through fire to beg for funds 
to recoup him, and was originally issued 
by the Lord Chancellor on the production 
by the sufferer of satisfactory proof of his 
loss, provided it was accompanied by 
the memorandum of some nobleman or 
other person attached to the King’s Court. 
In this practice, which was not discontinued 
till the last century, there is a marked 
change in that the subscriptions were 
voluntary and the subscribers were not 
confined to any particular body ; moreover, 
it was not at all certain that the necessary 
amount to make good the loss would be 
subscribed. The feature to be noted in this 
practice is the lack of organized co-operation. 

Although proposals were made in the 
early years of the seventeenth century for 
a systematic provision against loss by fire, 
nothing practical was done till after the 
Great Fire of London in 1666. In the 
following year the public became alive to 
the necessity for an effective scheme of fire 
insurance, and their wants were met to some 
extent by the formation of clubs for that pur- 
pose, and also by individual underwriters. 

In 1681 the first insurance company was 
formed, apparently not on the mutual 
principle. Under the mutual system the pay- 
ments by the contributors were uncertain, 
under the new system the payments were 
fixed, or, in other words, the contributor 
lost the benefit where the losses were few, 
and escaped the burden when they were 
heavy. The history of the progress of fire 
insurance has shown that the public prefer 
to pay the fixed premium, and let the profits 
go to the company, rather than take the 
chance of possible loss or possible gain on 
the mutual principle. 

Of these two systems the mutual is nearer 
the fundamental idea underlying all insurance, 
but the other is the more practical. 


*,* An article on other aspects of the 
Insurance question will appear in our next 
week’s issue. ~ 
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THE ALPINE PASSES OF VARRO. 
Chalet Montana, Grindelwald. 

In your review of Mr. Freshfield’s latest 
work on the Hannibalian question (The 
Atheneum, July 18, p. 77) I notice that 
you lay great stress on a passage from 
Varro. Now, there is no doubt as to the 
first and fifth passes mentioned by this 
writer—which are the Corniche route along 
the sea-coast, and the Little St. Bernard. 
Unluckily, he distinguishes Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
only by naming the historical personages 
whom he believes to have crossed them. 
Many modern writers assume that these 
three intermediate passes must be the Mont 
Cenis, the Mont Genévre, and the Col de 
lArgentiére; you yourself consider that 
No. 3 is the Mont Genévre. The principal 
reason in favour of these identifications is, 
J am told, that these three passes are the 
only passes in the required region that are 
traversed by carriage roads, and are therefore 
presumably the easiest. But it is often 
forgotten that in each case these carriage 
roads date only from the nineteenth century. 
It is also forgotten that in this required 
region there are a very great number of 
other non-glacier and perfectly easy passes 
across the main chain of the Alps. I my- 
self have been over some thirty or forty of 
these passes, and am also well acquainted 
with the three carriage-road passes. 

Now, carriage roads are usually built by 
the State for military purposes, and not 
owing to commercial considerations or out 
of pity for travellers. Hence the claims 
of other passes should be given a hearing. 
Many of them are far more used even to-day 
by the natives than the three carriage- 
road passes. Such are the Col du Mont 
(S. of the Little St. Bernard), the Col 
de l’Autaret (E. of the Mont Cenis), the 
Col de la Roue (N. of the Mont Genévre), 
the Col de la Croix and the Col Agnel 
(both S. of the Mont Genévre), and the 
Cols de Longet and de Mary (both N. 
of the Argentiére). All these passes are 
personally known to me, and I possess a 
vast collection of notes (published or MS.) 
relating to their history. 

Having myself been on or over every pass 
which has ever been claimed for Hannibal, 
I am still of opinion that, on the whole, the 
Mont Genévre is most probably the route 
taken by him. The modern theory as to 
the Clapier seems to me absurd, while the 
only merit of the Argentiére in my eyes 
is that, like the Mont Genévre, it does lead 
from the Upper Durance Valley. 

W. A. B. CooLipGe. 








SHELLEY’S ‘ODE TO LIBERTY.’ 
1, St. John Street, Hereford, July 26, 1914. 

I cAN assure Mr. Nettleship that I wel- 
comed his emendation of the line ‘‘ All ye 
have thought and done,” &c., with much 
pleasure, and had no wish to convey the 
impression that I had any share in his—the 
first—perception of the obvious. I hope he 
will understand that my purpose is not 
personal controversy, and that I take no 
delight in it. 

Will he pardon me for insisting that the 
first two lines of the ‘Ode’ should be left 
as Shelley wrote them? They contain no 

violent use*’ of the verb vibrare. Shelley 
does not use the verb in some passive sense 
(assumed in “to vibrate in response to” 
something else in movement), but in its 
very active sense “‘ to brandish.”’ A glorious 


people (in his eyes) had brandished again the 
lightning of the nations. 

I do not think it is my fault or my folly 
which makes me wish that Shelley’s own MS. 
should be respected in this matter. 





At the end of the first stanza the words 
*T will record the same” remind Mr. 
Nettleship of a commercial correspondent. 
To me they call up a vision of a figure in 
the Sistine Chapel. ‘They have done so for 
forty years and more. If I felt otherwise, 
I should almost tremble lest Shelley’s ghost 
might ‘“‘lead across my path some rapid 
masque of death.” Yet I have quite an 
‘open mind,’’ and do not grudge Mr. Nettle- 
ship his ‘‘ commercial correspondent.” It 
is certainly an original idea of his own, which 
no one will appropriate. 

Moreover, I am of those who plainly see 
that the soul of Shelley still, like an eagle, 
soars ‘“‘the morning clouds among, hovering 
in verse o’er its accustomed prey ’’—Oppres- 
sion. Paut M. CHAPMAN. 








BURCHARD’S DIARY. 
West Ealing, W. 

THERE is a discrepancy of some importance 
in Burchard’s Diary which has escaped the 
attention of Thuasne (Burchard’s editor), 
and even of the great Pastor. Recently a 
writer on the Borgian period stated, with 
reference to Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s picture 
in the Royal Academy, that Lucretia Borgia 
was in charge of the papal palace for only 
a few days in 1501; and a similar ex- 
pression is used by Alvisi and recently 
by Mr. Garner. This is an under-state- 
ment. According to Burchard, she held her 
**commission ’”’ for nine (or ten ?) days in 
summer, and again for four weeks in autumn 
—from September 25th to October 23rd— 
and these dates are accepted without demur 
by Pastor (‘ Geschichte der Papste,’ fourth 
edition, iii. 474). But here is the difficulty. 
Reading down the page in Burchard (Thuasne, 
iii. 164), we find that the Pope left Rome on 
October 10th, and returned on the 17th, 
although we had learnt above that he was 
away during all these weeks. A natural 
conjecture is that the “23” is due to an 
error of transcription on the part of Thuasne ; 
and on referring to the recent edition of 
Burckardi, ‘ Liber Notarum,’ in the new 
issue of Muratori’s ‘ Rer. Ital. Scriptores,’ I 
find that the entry is ‘‘ rediit ad Urbem Sab- 
bato, II. Octobris,’’ a date otherwise corro- 
borated. As there is no further record of the 
Pope’s absence during the month, it may, 
therefore, be assumed that he was away from 
Rome only two weeks—September 25th to 
October 2nd, and October 10th to 17th. 
And yet, strangely enough, there is some 
reason to conjecture that 23 was what 
Burchard wrote, and that Il. may have been 
a correction made (perhaps to reconcile the 
discrepant dates) by the sixteenth-century 
copyist who executed the Munich transcrip- 
tion on which the Muratori edition is for this 
period based. I find that in the British 
Museum MS. 26,806 the date is given as 
22, presumably a corruption of 23, 22nd 
being inadmissible as being Friday, not 
Saturday, in that year. There is, however, 
stronger ground for the conjecture. Bur- 
chard records the departure of the Pope in 
September and _ his return in October in the 
same paragraph, and not under successive 
dates as he had done in the case of the 
summer absence. It is, therefore, a fair in- 
ference that Burchard, in assigning a date for 
the Pope’s return, recorded the prospective 
date announced at the time of the Pope’s 
departure. For some reason, perhaps diplo- 
matic, the Pope was apparently anxious 
that his presence in Rome at this time should 
not be generally known. On the 17th he 
entered the city in darkness, and when 
lights were proffered, he ordered them to be 
extinguished—an incident which the phleg- 
matic Burchard characteristically records 
without note or comment. 





The matter, however, must for the 
present remain conjectural, as the only 
tragment hitherto recovered of Burchard s 
original MS. begins with August, 1503. I 
may add that, while the Muratori editicn 
relies for this period on a single MS. in 
Munich (137), Thuasne professes to have 
established his text from a comparison of 
various MSS. in Rome (Palazzo Chigi),. 
Paris, and Florence. H. M. Beatty. 








‘CLIO ENTHRONED.’ 
5, Cambridge Terrace, Kew Green, July 21, 1914. 

I sHALL be obliged if you will allow me 
space for a few remarks on the review of my 
‘Clio Enthroned ’ which you published last 
week. I am grateful for the pains which 
your reviewer took to understand my essay, 
and am all the more distressed that he should 
have found some parts of it obscure. I 
cannot help thinking that a very little more 
pains would have helped him to a meaning. 
where he could see none, and also to the right 
one where he conceived that he had dis- 
covered some. For he does not appear to. 
have noticed that I discussed the origins of 
Personification not for their own sake, but 
solely in order to dispose of the error of some 
modern scholars who claim a literary artifice 
as a confession of mythic dogma, and to 
explain how this error is most easily made 
in dealing with a period of artistic invention ;. 
I hoped that I had shown myself sceptical 
rather than enamoured of the latest 
theories of ‘‘ mythologers.” Then, as regards 
the passage of Meredith which he says I 
quoted “‘ as a specimen of high merit,’ my 
critic will not find that I praised it absolutely, 
but only that I produced it to illustrate, in a 
quite imaginary state of English literature, 
the striking effects of a rigorous struggle 
between thought and language. Such was. 
my view also in translating certain passages 
from the History ; if I were making a version. 
for the unscientific reader, I should not, of 
course, think it necessary or prudent to insist 
so much on my author’s contortions. 

The reviewer need not harass himself with 
the suspicion that I shall devote years of my 
life to this task. I do not at present detect 
in myself any intention of undertaking it,. 
nor should I be prepared for a sacrifice as- 
heavy as he fears. My omission of the 
subject of accent in treating of rhythm is a 
more regrettable piece of indolence, which, 
however, I share, I believe, with the best 
writers on Greek metre. I preferred not: 
to raise a question which would have required. 
a volume for itself, and might then have 
remained where it was before ; on the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that quantity 
counted for a great deal in the early stages: 
of Attic prose. 

I do not agree that Thucydides never 
laughed ; he only felt that some things de- 
served more than his or our laughter. It is 
difficult to be sure about one’s own virtues, 
but my kind critic has certainly not left me 
convinced that these studies have dulled. 
my sense of humour. W. R. M. Lams. 





THE ARTHUR LIBRARY. 

ON Wednesday, July 15th, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the library of the late 
Mr. T. G. Arthur of Carrick House, Ayr, the chief 
prices being the following: Watson, Apology 
for the Bible, 1797, William Blake’s copy, with 
autograph notes by him, 471. W. Blake, De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Pictures painted by him, 
1809, 241. 10s.; Poetical Sketches, 1783, 561. ; 
The Gates of Paradise, 1793, 721. ; Illustrations of 
Dante, 1824-7, 23/.; Illustrations of the Book of 
Job, 1825, 251. Jane Eyre, 1847, 261. E. B. and 
R. Browning, A Plea for the Ragged Schools 
of London, and The Twins, presentation copy to 
Frederick Tennyson from the authors, 1854, 411. 
R. Browning, Dramatic Idyls, Second Series, 
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proof-sheets with corrections by the author, 1880, 
67l. Byron, Poems on Various Occasions, 1807, 
1681. . Combe, English Dance of Death, 2 vols., 
1814-16; Dance of Life, 1817, 571. Robinson 
Crusoe, 3 vols., 1719-20, 1101. Sketches by Boz, 
3 vols., 1836-7, 391. Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, 1621, 381. Don-Quichote, translated by 
"T. Skelton, 2 vols., 1612-20, 411. M. T. Cicero’s 
Cato Major, printed by Franklin, 1744, 361. 
R. and J. Adam, Works in Architecture, 3 vols. 
in 1, 1773-1822, 1281. Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, 1865, 2001. Goldsmith, Essays, 
1765, 271. ; Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., printed at 
Salisbury, 1766, 921. Gray, Poems, 1768, with 
some autograph notes on Byzantine history, 
241. 10s.; An Elegy wrote in a Country Church 
Yard, 1751, 2951. ; Ode performed in the Senate 
House at Cambridge, 1769, 251. Keats, Poems, 
1817, 1201.; Endymion, 1818, 601.; Lamia, 
Isabella, &c., 1820, 78l. Laborde, Choix de 
‘Chansons, 4 vols., 1773, 1601. La Fontaine, 
‘Contes et Nouvelles, 2 vols., 1762, bound by 
Derome le Jeune, 1601.; Fables Choisies, 1668, 
-391. Elia, and Last Essays of Elia, 2 vols., 1823-33, 
56l. Marguerite de Navarre, Heptameron Fran- 
‘Gais, 3 vols., 1780-81, 35/1. 10s. Montaigne, 
Essais, Livre Premier et Second, 2 vols., 1580, 
311, 108.; Essays, English translation, 1603, 781. 
Lycidas, 1638, 1401.; Paradise Lost, 1667, 
1041. Firdausi, Sh4h N&meh, Persian MS., 471. 
Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, &c., 3 vols. in 2, 
1599-1600, 261. Holbein, Imitations of Original 
Drawings, 1792, 791. Homer, Works, translated 
by Chapman, 1616, 331. Ben Jonson, Works, 
2 vols., 1616—40, 571. Le Pautre, @uvres d’ Archi- 
tecture, 3 vols., 1751, 31l. Waverley, 3 vols., 
1814, 2001.; Waverley Novels, 61 vols., 1818-32, 
501. Shelley, Address to the Irish People, 1812, 
1401.; Alastor, &c., 1816, 241. ; The Cenci, 1819, 
“78l.; Epipsychidion, 1821, 1061.; Hellas, 1822, 
.52l.; Laon and Cythna, 1818, 78/.; Queen Mab, 
1813, 1201.; Zastrozzi, 1810, 25l. Suckling, 
Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 38/. Gulliver's Travels, 
2 vols., 1726, 2501. Swinburne, The Queen 
Mother, and Rosamond, 1860, A Song of Italy, 
1867, 2 vols., 36l.; Atalanta in Calydon, 1865, 
ag er copy, 31l. Tennyson, Poems b 

“Two Brothers, 1827, 351. ; Poems, chiefly Lyrical, 
1830, presentation copy, 136/. Thackeray, The 
Rose and the Ring, 1855, 231.; Vanity Fair, the 
-original 20 parts in 19, 1847-8, 88/l. Nolhac, 
Marie Antoinette, 1890, 45/1. Redouté, Les 
Liliacées, 4 vols., 1807, 1001. Young, Night 
‘Thoughts, 1797, Blake’s illustrations coloured by 
hand, 831. 

The total of the sale was 7,545l. 17s. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND MSS. 


On Tuesday, July 21st, Messrs. Sotheby sold 
-autograph letters and MSS., the most important 
lots being: Anthony Trollope, MS. of ‘ The Lady 
-of Launay,’ 35l. Charlotte Bronté, letter to 
W. S. Williams of the firm of Smith & Elder, 
rim 4 31st, 1848, 401. Thackeray, rhymed letter 
to Dean Hole, January 26th, n.y., 461. ; pen-and- 
‘ink drawing of himself and two friends, with short 
note to Yardley, 48/.; 12 lines of MS., apparently 
from ‘ The Yellowplush Papers,’ 32l.; MS. of his 
lecture on Swift, 30 pp., 210/.; MS. of ‘ John 
Hayes’ and ‘Catherine Hayes,’ 4 pp., 70l. 
Dickens, Dedication of ‘The Village Coquettes ’ 
to J. P. Harley, 1861. Sir RK. Fanshawe, 
collection of MSS. relating to his Embassies in 
‘Spain and Portugal, 1661-6, 501. Diary of the 
Rev. Ralph Josselin, 1616-83, 41/. Madame de 
Maintenon, MS. of her ‘ Discours sur la Perfection 
chrétienne,’ 144 pp., 601. Benjamin Franklin, 
letter to Peter Collinson, December 19th, 1763, 
67l. Beau Brummell, a collection of letters by or 
relating to him formed by his biographer Capt. 
Jesse, 107/. D’Iberville, letter to M. Touenard 
relating to America, September 18th, 1703, 351. 
Goethe, 48 letters to J. F. H. Schlosser, 1808-30, 
6001. Lamb, letter dated December 3lst, 1822, 
211.; verses in an album which belonged to Mrs. Jane 
Field, also containing verses by Southey, Words- 
worth, &c., 491.; 8 letters to Thomas Manning, 
1801-34, 4101. Swinburne, MS. of ‘A Song of 
Italy,’ 45 pp., 2001. Dumas pére, MS. of ‘ Con- 
science l'Innocent,’ 407 pp., 431. Burns, MS. of 
‘The Humble Petition of Bruar Water to the 
Duke of Atholl,’ with a letter sending the poem 
to Prof. Josiah Walker, September 5th, 1787, 2001. ; 
MS. of ‘ A Poet’s Welcome to his bastart Wean,’ 
901.; verses on the death of John McLeod and 
.epigram on Mr. Elphinstone, 1301. ; letter to Mrs. 
Agnes Maclehose, January 12th, 1788, 1051. ; 
letter to Cunningham, March 3rd—22nd, 1794, 
with his song ‘ Wilt Thou be my Dearie ? ’ 2551. 
Byron, letter to Sir John Bowring, October 13th, 
1823, 401. Increase and Cotton Mather, 22 letters 
to Sir William Ashurst, 7501. 

The total of the sale was 5,1201. 18s. 





Literary Gossip. 

A LITERARY paper may, perhaps, be held 
to have nothing to say about war till it 
has become matter of history. In our 
view, however, literature is an integral 
part of human life and civilization, not a 
mere superimposed ornament. Any great 
event which reinforces or threatens to 
modify great national traditions is a direct 
concern of men of letters. We therefore 
feel that it would be a kind of affectation 
in us to stand aside and refrain from ex- 
pressing our share in the grave and anxious 
concern with which all thinking men are 
watching the course of events in the Near 
East of Europe. 


Tue Glenriddell manuscripts of poems 
and letters by Burns have been received 
from America by the authorities of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. They 
will be on view there for a fortnight before 
going to Edinburgh, where they will be 
exhibited for five years. 


On Saturday morning last Mr. Francis 
William Pember, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, was elected Warden in 
succession to the late Sir William Anson. 
Mr. Pember was educated at Harrow and 
at Balliol, gaining a scholarship at Balliol 
at the age of 16, two years before he came 
into residence. As a Harrovian he was 
Head of the school, and played in the 
Eleven. As a classic he was among the 
most distinguished men of his year, win- 
ning the Craven, Ireland, and Eldon 
Scholarships. He became a Fellow of 
All Souls in 1884, and was called to the 
Bar in 1889. He has acted as Assistant 
Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, and 
is a member of the new Finance Board 
of the University of Oxford, as well as 
having been, since 1910, Estates Bursar 
of All Souls. 


Mr. W. GARDNER SINCLAIR, managing 
director of Messrs. Dobson, Molle & Co., 
of Edinburgh, has purchased The Pall 
Mall Gazette and The Sunday Observer 
from Mr. Waldorf Astor. It is stated 
that both the papers will continue to be 
controlled by Mr. Garvin, and there will 
be no change in the policy they have 
hitherto pursued. 


A GENTLEMAN in Egypt wanted a copy 
of The Atheneum, and sent his request in 
an envelope directed simply “ The Athen- 
eum Review, London.” A special messenger 
from the G.P.O. solemnly delivered the 
letter into our hands, bringing with him 
some half - dozen official disclaimers — 
which he hardly ailowed us to examine— 
revealing the fact that our correspondent’s 
envelope had gone the round of the various 
departments, including the “ Blind Divi- 
sion ” of the G.P.O. 

We seem—in opposition to our most 
cherished principles—to have innocently 
furnished occasion for a _ considerable 
waste of public time and money. No 
doubt it is only an unjustifiable self- 
conceit that leads us to think that an 
existence of more than three-quarters of 
a century—and that not quite in a hole and 
corner—might have sufficed to bring us, 





Independently of Bream’s Buildings, 
within the purview of the G.P.O., which is 
renowned for its acuteness in detecting the 
whereabouts of entities smaller even than 
we thought we were. At any rate, our 
relegation to the Blind Division of that 
mighty department is an _ interesting 
experience in “ seeing ourselves as others 
see us,’ and one which conduces to 
reflection concerning them as well as 
concerning ourselves. 

M. Louis Barruov has officially an- 
nounced to the Secretary of the Académie 
Frangaise that he offers himself as candi- 
date for the chair of Henry Roujon. 


Sir Gaston Maspfro has been elected 
Permanent Secretary of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in place of 
the late Georges Perrot. 


Our readers will remember that Sir 
Gaston Maspéro has just resigned the post 
in which he has achieved such high 
distinction, the Directorship of the 
Antiquities Department in Cairo. We 
need not here recapitulate the many 
episodes of his eminent career, not only 
as an archeologist, but also as an ad- 
ministrator of exceptional merit and keen 
insight ; but we may put it on record that 
he coupled such achievements as_ the 
discovery of the great cache of royal 
mummies and their transport to the 
safety of Cairo with the far-sighted and 
business-like economy that has enabled 
the Antiquities Department to accomplish 
such memorable work, not only in research 
and in protection of antiquities in Egypt, 
but also in the preservation of the 
Nubian monuments, as might well seem 
impossible on the necessarily exiguous 
budget granted for archeological purposes 
by the Egyptian Government. 


THE Lowell Lectures of 1914, by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, entitled ‘ Our 
Knowledge of the External World as a 
Field for Scientific Method in Philosophy,’ 
will be published immediately by the 
Open Court Company. 

A CHEAPER edition of John Ayscough’s 
‘San Celestino,’ which is a set book in 
English Literature at the Oxford Local 
Junior Examination in 1915, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith & Elder on the 
llth inst. The edition has been pro- 
vided by the author with an Introduction 
and notes for the benefit of students 
taking the examination. This is some- 
thing of a new departure, the work of a 
living author not having hitherto been 
included in the syllabus of these exami- 
nations. 


‘Tue Virat Forces or CHRISTIANITY 
AND Istam’ will be published shortly by 
Mr. Milford at the Oxford University 
Press. It consists of six studies by repre- 
sentative missionaries working among 
Moslems, which convey their answers to a 
series of questions put to them with the 
object of eliciting first-hand information 
from their own experience. 


THE half-yearly Index, the appearance 
of which has been delayed by unavoidable 
circumstances, will be issued during this 
month. 
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SCIENCE 
— 


The Ban of the Bort : Demons and Demon- 
Dancing in West and North Africa. By 
Major A. J. N. Tremearne. (Heath, 
Cranton & Co., 11. 1s. net.) 


ABUNDANT as the literature about the 
Hausa people is becoming, this is a 
welcome addition to it. In the first place, 
Major Tremearne has shown himself in 
his previous works a most competent 
collector and recorder of the native 
African customs and superstitions, and 
had the advantage of being accompanied 
on the visit to North Africa which has 
produced the present volume by Mrs. 
Tremearne, a valuable helper; in the 
second place, he was the holder of a 
Worts travelling studentship in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and the volume is 
therefore to be placed to the credit of the 
facilities which that University now offers 
to students of anthropology. The book 
may be considered complementary to the 
author’s work on Hausa superstitions 
and customs. In two respects he has 
wisely consulted the taste and convenience 
of the general public, for whom the 
book is primarily intended. He _ has 
prefixed to the chapters which deal with 
his special subject others relating to the 
origin of the Hausa colonies in North 
Africa, their totemism, their methods 
of personal enhancement and _ dress, 
and their habitations and domestic life. 
An acquaintance with these things is 
necessary if the reader is to understand 
their beliefs. Also he has put the critical 
and other observations in an Appendix, 
since (he says) ‘‘ foot-notes spoil the sale 
of a book as far as the general public is 
concerned.” 

“ Bori’’ is a comprehensive term 
denoting an immense variety of spirits 
and spiritual influences that affect the 
individual. The cult of these spirits is 
practised by an exclusive sect, but 
its requirements and its prohibitions 
affect the whole of the population. Major 
Tremearne describes the Mohammedan 
priests, termed ‘‘ mallams,’”’ who supply 
charms and spells, as of two kinds: the 
scholar, who is really educated, and the 
magician, who lives by his wits. There are 
also ‘* bokaye,” or medicine-men. The 
author divides magic under two heads: 
magic in the house, and magic in the fields. 
Under the first head come love-charms, 
most of which are excessively repulsive, 
and charms for self-preservation, to enable 
a person to become invisible or to succeed 
in defending himself or attacking others. 
Under the second head come the charms 
affecting agriculture and hunting, includ- 
ing war and games. Connected with all 
these charms are certain superstitious 
beliefs, one of which is that women are of 
ill-omen, as also are a hooting owl and a 
braying donkey. It is unlucky to meet 
& person with a squint, and one with eyes 
half closed may be a bori in disguise, for 
all bori have their eyes only partly open. 
Among the rites at the shrine of Sidi 





Sa’ad, Major Tremearne finds six, and 
perhaps seven, different kinds of worship 
within a circumscribed area. 

The bori themselves are distributed by 
Major Tremearne under nine heads. They 
are everywhere, and a man must be 
exceedingly careful in everything which 
he does lest he offend or injure someone 
or other of them. Temples are named 
after particular bori, just as churches 
with us are dedicated in the name of 
saints. Admission to the sect of wor- 
shippers is obtained by initiation, as 
described by the author in his work on 
the Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria. It is 
supposed to confer the power of enduring 
much self-inflicted suffering at the dances, 
in which certain spirits are impersonated 
and songs sung. Thus the oldest bori is 
termed the Learned Old Man, and carries 
off people by old age ; another gives croup 
and other ailments to children; others 
give chest complaints, and so forth; and 
these have to be propitiated by animal 
sacrifices. One of the bori, designated 
the One-with-the-Whip, whips the young 
bori at school if they are not diligent, and 
beats husbands and wives secretly, so 
that they quarrel, each thinking the other 
is doing it. These are Mohammedan 
spirits. 

Another group of bori are described 

as the Black Spirits, but have the like 
functions, and are propitiated in the same 
manner. The Nodding One, or queen of 
sleep, gives her victims sleeping-sickness. 
The dancer who is possessed by her dozes off 
in the middle of her performance. Other 
Black Spirits are hunters. Four spirits 
drive people mad, and their dances and 
songs are highly obscene. Several un- 
classified bor: appear to be the patrons 
of industries, and to inflict on their 
victims the pains brought on by work. 
A further class of bori are the fighting 
spirits, some of whose weapons are illus- 
trated in the volume. Yet another class 
of spirits is that of the youths, of whom 
a few are female. Spirits which cause 
rashes and sore eyes are called ‘‘ Children 
of Spots” or ‘‘ Little Spots.’ Of these 
there are a great variety, several of whom 
are figured in the plates. The last of them 
*‘is little Mallam Mushe, so called in play. 
At the dance, he repeats the Koran in a loud 
voice, reading from a prayer board, as do 
children, and then prays.” 
Other spirits are classified as spirits of 
the forest, of the waters, and of the 
grove. Upon all these varieties Major 
Tremearne has collected a vast amount of 
information, and he has translated the 
characteristic songs and dances of the 
persons possessed by each bori. 

Major Tremearne concludes with two 
chapters on the Origin of Demons and 
Demon-Dancing, in which he adduces a 
number of instances from ancient history 
and modern practice as parallel to the 
beliefs and observances of the Hausa and 
other North African tribes at the present 
day. Some of these and some observa- 
tions in the notes may seem to be a little 
far-fetched ; but that does not diminish 
the substantial value of the great body of 
evidence collected. 





Spectrum Analysis applied to Biology and 
Medicine. By the late C. A. MacMunn. 
(Longmans & Co., 5s. net.) 


Tus book will be welcomed by many of 
the older physiologists, because it recalls 
the time when physiology was only 
beginning to be a science in England. The 
Physiological Society, then a small club, 
held periodical meetings at which its 
members showed one another the results 
of the work upon which each was 
engaged. To these gatherings Dr. 
MacMunn brought his spectroscope from 
time to time, and demonstrated how much 
could be learnt from its use. The book 
is at once a record and an epitome of 
these results. It shows the energy of the 
author’s character and the originality 
of his mind. An Irishman earning his: 
living by the onerous work of general. 
practice at Wolverhampton, he made 
the time and the opportunity to throw a 
new light upon biology and medicine by 
turning the spectroscope upon the colour- 
ing matters of the animal and vegetable- 
kingdoms. 

The book deals, in all too short a form,,. 
with many interesting problems. It may 
well be used as an epitome of present 
knowledge and as a starting-point for 
fresh work. It explains, for instance, 
why seaweeds are green near high-water 
mark, brown and red at extreme low- 
water mark, and red at the lowest depth 
of plant life in the sea. The fascinating 
subject of symbiosis is also considered— 
that strange condition in which a living 
plant flourishes within the body of an 
animal, and both plant and animal profit 
by the partnership. In addition to this 
there is much good work on hemoglobin, 
its components and derivatives. 

Dr. MacMunn’s life was only long enougly 
to point out the way to others, and, like 
many pioneers, he did not always receive 
the encouragement he deserved. Prof. 
Gamble, Dr. Milroy, and Dr. Stidston have 
raised a lasting memorial to him by 
revising and completing for the press the 
manuscript here printed, which ill-health 
during the latter years of his life prevented 
the author from publishing. 








SOCIETIES. 


British NuMISMATIC.—J uly 22.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—In continuation 
of his standard work ‘ A Numismatic History of 
the Reigns of William I. and II.,’ the President 
treated the counties of Nottingham and Oxford. 
Of the mint at Nottingham he was able to record 
existing silver pennies of all the eight coinages of 
William I., with the exceptions of types v. and vii. 5. 
but the obverse of the latter was present upon a 
‘** muled ”’ coin combining that type with No. viii. 
The whole of William II.’s coinages were repre- 
sented. Of the Oxford mint, pennies of all 
the types of William I. and of the first three of 
William IJ. were known. Following his usual 
custom, he dealt historically with the origin and 
early conditions of both the towns and mints 
under consideration. 

Mr. Joseph Young contributed a paper upon 
the mint and coins of Leicester in Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman times. Questioning the hitherto 
accepted opinion that the site of the mint was at 
the North Bridge, which was more than a quarter 
of a mile beyond the city walls, he adduced 
Athelstan’s edict which prohibited the coining of 
money except within the towns, and explained. 
that the authority for this belief was a fifteenth- 
century transcript of the original schedule of the 
possessions of Leicester Abbey, in which, he- 
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delieved, by a clerical error the word portam 
had been rendered m. ‘Thus corrected, the 
real site of the mmt would be at the North 
Gate of Leicester, and therefore, as in all other 
cases, within the town. He adopted the rule laid 
-down by the late Mr. Montagu, that the presence 
or absence of the letter R in the mint-name upon 
the coins determined whether their attribution 
should be to Leicester or to Chester. A schedule 
comprising what the lecturer believed to be a com- 
plete list of the known readings and types of the 
money was appended; and he exhibited his 
extensive collection of the coins of both the mints 
named. 

Amongst other exhibitions were a penny of 
Coenwulf of Mercia, with the bust to the left; a 
penny of David I. of Scotland, similar in type to 
Hawkins fig. 255 of Henry I., and minted at Car- 
lisle; and several medieval examples, also quite 
new to numismatics, by Mr. L. A. Lawrence ; six 
‘coins of the period from William and Mary to 
George I., on which curious blunders appear in 
either the legend or the design, by Mr. G . 
Francis; and four unrecorded varieties of the 
money of William and Mary, by Mr. J. B. 8. 
MaclIlwaine. 








Science Gossip. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘The announcement which heads ‘Science 
Gossip’ in your issue of July 25th calls for comment. 
It is there stated that the turer on Geology at 
St. Andrews has been appointed Regius Professor 
ot Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Edinburgh. ‘ Regius Professor’ is a new title in 
this connexion, but would not call for remark were 
at not that the official designation, ever since 
the foundation of the Chair forty-three years ago 
thas been ‘Murchison Professor of Geo an 
Mineral This chair was established by Mr. 
“Gladstone's Government on the urgent advice of 
‘Sir Roderick Murchison, who himself contributed 
half the capital for its endowment. 1t is almost 
anthinkable, and would be derogatory to British 
repute with men of science throughout the world, 
uf the name of the great working field geologist 
should be evicted from the Chair which he was 
chiefly instrumental in founding. The style of the 
new holder should obviously be ‘ Regius and 
Murchison Professor,’ or ‘Regius (Murchison) 
Professor.’ Probably the omission is due merely 
to a clerical error, In any case, the sooner an 
amending Gazette is issued the better for the 
credit of all concerned,” 

In our paragraph last week we followed the 
wording in the official announcement, which 
was “Regius Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy.”’ ‘‘ Regius ” and “ Murchison ”’ 
-are now never used together: the one denotes 
that it is a Crown appointment, the other 
means that it was endowed by Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison. Any change is a matter 
not for us, but the University Court. Few, 
if any, of the Chairs bear the names of those 
who largely endowed them. The Chair of 
‘Celtic Languages does not bear Prof. Blackie’s 
name, nor that of Sanskrit the name of John 
Muir, who was its founder. The University 
Calendar has foot-notes only as to these 
donors; there is one, as in the case of the 
others, to Sir Roderick I. Murchison under 
the Geology Chair, by way of acknowledg- 
ment. 


Mr. CHARLES REINHARDT, Vice-President 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cancer, 
has a letter in last Monday's Times, in 
which he states that a list of ‘‘ cancer 
houses,” together with full and carefully 
authenticated details, will be published this 
autumn—tending to support the theory, 
combated recently by Dr. Bashford, that 
there is some connexion between cancer 
and the condition of certain houses. We 
gather that wood, worm-eaten or affected 
by dry-rot, is now suspected of harbouring 
the cause of the mischief. 


THE Visual Instruction Committee of the 
Colonial Office has just issued a book of 
lantern lectures on the West Indies and 
Guiana, the sixth of a series which will 
be completed by aset of lectures on Tropical 
Africa. 





FINE ARTS 
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Archiv fiir Kunstgeschichte. Herausgegeben 
von Detlev, Freiherrn von Hadeln, Her- 
mann Voss, und Morton Bernath.—Parts 
Ill. and IV. (Leipsic, Seemann, 36m. 
yearly.) 


THE most important of the pictures con- 
tained in the third instalment of this 
publication is the ‘ Raising of Lazarus’ 
(pl. 60) from the Museum of San Carlos, 
Mexico, which is labelled ‘School of 
Dirk Bouts.” This charming work is 
undoubtedly by the artist who worked in 
Haarlem about 1470 to 1490, and who 
painted the ‘ Augustus and Sibyl’ attri- 
buted to Dirk Bouts in the museum at 
Frankfort. In the large illustrated cata- 
logue of an American collection published 
by John C. Johnson (Philadelphia, 1913) 
there is a reproduction of another work by 
this artist, which represents ‘ Scenes from 
the Life of the Virgin,’ and the resem- 
blance to the painting before us is most 
striking. We recognize the features of 
several male models, and in both pictures 
we see a characteristic arrangement of 
drapery and treatment of hair. We note 
also a precisely similar feeling for com- 
position : both works are divided into three 
distinct planes of interest,and the artist’s 
fondness for animals is evidenced by the 
introduction of the little dogs and rabbits 
in the ‘ Virgin’ picture, and of peacocks 
and swans in the ‘ Raising of Lazarus.’ 
Moreover, in both pictures sheep are 
dotted over a distant hillock. Mr. W. R. 
Valentiner, writing in the catalogue re- 
ferred to above, describes the painter of 
the ‘ Scenes from the Life of the Virgin ’ as 
one of the best of the early Dutch School, 
who was influenced by Dirk Bouts and 
by Geertgen tot Saint Jans. 

Another master of the Northern schools, 
Joos van Cleve (pl. 43), is represented by 
the ‘ Portrait of a Man’ from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Charles Brunner in Paris. 
But this picture does not show him at his 
best ; compared with some of his work 
in Windsor Castle, or with the superb 
‘Young Man’ in the Berlin Museum, the 
presentation of this bearded man appears 
lifeless and mediocre. 

Interesting from several points of view 
are the three pictures by Francisco 
Herrera El Viejo (pl. 55-57), from the 
Earl of Clarendon’s collection; they 
represent scenes from the life of St. 
Bonaventura, and were painted about 
1630 for the Franciscan Church of St. 
Bonaventura in Seville. In the first 
picture the saint is being christened by 
St. Francis ; in the second he is admitted 
to the Franciscan Order ; and in the third 
he is depicted receiving the Host from 
the hand of an angel. Of these the first 
two are decidedly superior in merit. The 
grouping of the figures in the first is 
compact and convincing, and the cha- 
racterization of the heads in both pictures 
is remarkably vigorous. But, apart from 
the inherent excellence of these paintings, 
they have an added interest when we 
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remember that Herrera was the first master 
of Velasquez. It is true that Velasquez 
remained but a year or less in the studio 
of the rugged *‘ old man,” and spent the 
greater part of his student days under the 
academic supervision of Francisco Pacheco; 
but in front of Lord Clarendon’s pictures 
we realize that it was from this master 
rather than from the second that the 
youthful genius derived the impressions 
which were destined to form the founda- 
tions of his art: what Rubens owed to 
Van Noort, Velasquez owed to Herrera. 


Possibly, also, Herrera influenced Goya, 
for in addition to his frescoes he painted 
easel pictures of fairs, carnivals, and 
peasant scenes, and his outlook has points 
of resemblance with the eighteenth-century 
master’s. Goya is represented here by 
one of his half-realistic, half-fantastic 
compositions ; the ‘ Landscape with Fly- 
ing Figures’ (pl. 45)—an _ impressive 
composition, in which the flying men 
with their bird-wings look curiously like 
biplanes. The painting is in the possession 
of Mrs. Havemeyer in New York. 

The portfolio also includes reproduc- 
tions of a Paul Veronese (pl. 30), and two 
drawings (pl. 41 and 53) attributed to 
Albrecht Diirer and Lucas Cranach re- 
spectively. The Veronese, which is an 
* Annunciation’ belonging to Geheimrat 
Leopold Koppel of Berlin, is assigned by 
Herr von Hadeln to the master’s last 
period ; and the Cranach portrait head is 
given to that artist by Herr Max Lossnitzer 
on the strength of resemblances to certain 
figures in the St. Catherine altarpiece 
in the Dresden Gallery (this drawing, by 
the way, was previously attributed by 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson to Diirer). 








The reproductions in Part IV. include 
the well-known decorations by Domeni- 
chino originally painted for Cardinal 
Aldobrandini’s villa at Frascati shortly 
after the death of Annibale Caracci. 
This series of illustrations to the 
story of Adonis shows the now un- 
considered artist’s powers of landscape 
design in a very favourable light, and 
we do not doubt that the virtues of 
careful arrangement and finished execu- 
tion which they exhibit will some day 
emerge from their present unpopularity. 
Another picture, apparently of great 
charm, which comes out surprisingly well 
in reproduction is the ‘ Nativity’ of 
Giuliano Bugiardini. In looking at its 
modest and serene perfection we can well 
imagine the painter as to whom Vasari 
wrote of his ‘“ bontaé naturale’ and 
** simplice modo di vivere senza malignita 
o invidia.” We can imagine also that 
Michelangelo might reasonably have 
held in affectionate esteem so unpreten- 
tious and delicate a craftsman. 

Certain other works—the two com- 
positions by Carpiono Giulio offer a 
case in point—show the tendency of 
German collectors, even from quite early 
times, to select for purchase Italian works 
which have characterization we now 
think of as almost Teutonic. We are al- 
ways inclined to speculate as to the extent 
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to which this is the result of the influence 
on native painters of the foreign works 
which happened to be in the country, or 
of a permanent national taste which 
naturally gathered to itself what was 
most akin to it. 








THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY. 


THE directors of the Twenty-One Gallery 
have arranged a mixed exhibition of pictures 
and drawings by some of the younger 
artists. There are several of Mr. Henry 
Bishop’s Tetuan studies, attractive in their 
serene tones, and executed in an unostenta- 
tious, but perfectly adequate technique. 
Two water-colour drawings by Mr. Tony 
Cyriax, Dinner-Time and Baking Day, are 
distinguished by a half-humorous delinea- 
tion of peasant character. They are very 
decorative, painted in rich dark colours, and 
at first remind us of the work of certain 
“Jugend” artists; but Mr. Cyriax has 
powers which would enable him to paint 
more ambitious works in oil in the field of 
M. Cottet. Of the drawings here exhibited 
the first is decidedly the more successful. 
The Lamp, by Mr. J. Enracht Mooney, 
a young Irishman, which shows the in- 
fluence of Florentine painting, is pleasant 
in feeling, but rather clumsy and un- 
certain in execution. In the inner room 
are drawings by the Hungarian illustrator 
Willy Pogany, who has hardly justified the 
promise of his Munich days: his drawings 
look uninteresting and conventional com- 
pared to the spirited woodcuts of Kurt 
Schafer, and they appear small in conception 
and treatment beside the excellent etchings 
of Mr. Schwabe. Mr. Schwabe is un- 
doubtedly one of the foremost of the new 
generation of etchers. His plates The 
Quadrant, The Riot, and No. 14, Regent 
Street, which, among others, are to be 
seen in portfolios in the Gallery, are ad- 
mirable. The buildings are broadly seen 
and finely constructed, and the figures are 
well arranged, exhibiting in each case a 
degree of action which is effectively con- 
vincing. These plates would hold their own 
with the work of the best interpreters of 
London, and collectors should certainly 
acquire them. Finally, in the passage, there 
are some water-colour drawings of babies’ 
heads, sensitively characterized by Miss 
Charlton. R. H. A. W. 








THE NATIONAL COMPETITION 
EXHIBITION. 


Over twelve thousand works have been 
sent in from some three hundred art schools 
for the National Competition, and, to judge 
from the exhibition arranged in the North 
Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the general level of achievement among the 
successful competitors is far from high. 
Indeed, the reports of the examiners in the 
different sections appended to the catalogue 
make dismal reading. Everywhere they 
express disappointment. 

It is, of course, inevitable that a collection 
of students’ work should show signs of in- 
fluence, and the small amount of individuality 
in this exhibition is not very surprising. 
Most of the students imitate the successful 
artists in their various departments. We 
note, for example, the influence of Mr. 
Rackham in the illustrations; of Mr. Brang- 
wyn in the decorations and lithographs; of 
Mr. Hassall in the posters; and of Mr. Nichol- 
50n in the still-life paintings. Some students 





look backward to the successful artists of 
the last generation, and give us pseudo- 
Burne-Jones designs for stained glass, and 
pseudo-Beardsley decorative drawings. This 
last influence is strongly—and, we think, 
quite rightly—deprecated by the examiners, 
who designate it as a ‘“ morbid fashion.” 
One artist, Mr. Alfred K. Lawrence from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, looks even further 
back, and sends two stylistic ‘‘ compositions 
with figures,” one in brown ink and wash, 
and one in red chalk, which are respectively 
pseudo-Rembrandt and pseudo-Pontormo. 
Mr. Lawrence can, however, draw well from 
life, as is evidenced by his drawings of 
heads which received a bronze medal. 

Of the works which stand out from the 
rest by reason of some individuality in 
the students’ vision may be mentioned the 
designs for etched book illustrations by 
Mr. Albert Moody (Stockport School of Art) 
and the designs for lithographed illustrations 
by Mr. Robert 8. Austin (Leicester School of 
Art). In the applied arts, where generally 
the examiners deplore a lack of workman- 
like qualities in the designs, there are, never- 
theless, a few successful exhibits: Miss 
Margaret Thewlis (Manchester School of 
Art), for example, shows an excellent design 
for a stencilled cotton hanging, and Miss 
Blanche Mayled (Taunton School of Art) a 
pleasing design for a Honiton lace collar. 
There are also good designs for stained glass 
by Mr. William S. I. D. Smith (Dublin 
Metropolitan School of Art), Mr. Charles 
H. Harris (Salisbury School of Art), and 
Miss Elizabeth M. Thomson (Liverpool 
City School of Art). R. H. A. W 








THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ARTS 
EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition of this year’s works by 
students of the Royal College of Arts, also 
arranged at South Kensington, is hardly 
more satisfactory than that of the provincial 
art schools. The main mass of the work is 
extremely poor. We cannot but hold the 
art instructors largely responsible for this ; for 
in addition to the exceedingly low standard 
of accomplishment manifested in nearly all 
the work, the students appear to be en- 
couraged to approach their subject with a 
view to achieving a result something like 
what our grandfathers thought pretty, rather 
than with a view to learning the funda- 
mental principles of their art or craft. This 
is especially evident in the exhibits of the 
School of Ornament and Design. Moreover, 
the students here show great poverty of 
invention, and little vitality or delicacy in 
the execution of their designs. 

The majority of the exhibits in the 
section devoted to Painting and Mural 
Decoration are figure compositions represent- 
ing scenes from the life of St. Francis, this 
having been selected as the subject for com- 
petition. These designs reveal one young 
artist of real talent in the person of Mr. L. 
Duckett, whose designs are subtle in colour, 
and show an excellent sense of flat decora- 
tion; they are also instinct with a gentle 
humour appropriate to the subjects. Mr. 
Duckett should take pains to acquire the 
technical equipment which would enable 
him to carry out these sketches. 

The results in the Etching School and in 
the Modelling School are, on the whole, the 
best. The etchings are in many cases skil- 
ful, and Mr. B. Hancock’s “ composition in 
relief,” one of the most important among 
the exhibits of modelling, has much merit. 
The system of relief here employed is one 
which is admirably suited to casting in 
bronze. R. H. A. W. 





Fine Art Gossip. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has founded 
a ‘‘ Salon ”’ of its own which will be held every 
third year, from May 25th to July 10th, in 
the Salle du Jeu de Paume at the Tuileries. 
This show will be confined to the works of 
French artists, the number of exhibitors. 
being limited to 175—80 painters, 40 sculp- 
tors, 30 architects, 15 etchers or engravers, 
and 10 representatives of decorative art. 
Each section of the Academy will draw up: 
a list of the artists who are to be invited 
to exhibit. There will be no jury and no 
prizes or medals. Each exhibitor will have 
the choice between showing his latest work, 
and making a selection of his productions: 
already known. The possibility of musicak 
performances has been contemplated. 


WE mentioned recently the unexpected 
appearance of some long-lost portraits of 
the Brontés, and their acquisition by the- 
National Portrait Gallery. The profile of 
Emily, rather less than life-size, as painted 
by her brother Branwell, cannot fail to 
interest all admirers of her strange genius,. 
and it has been reproduced with excellent 
success in the National Portrait Series,. 
published by the Medici Society. Every 
detail of the picture, with its cracks and 
crudities, is faithfully rendered, and for’ 
all practical purposes the facsimile is as- 
good as the original. The edition is limited 
to 300 copies, and the price (25s.) will be 
raised in September. 

Tue Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres has awarded the quadrennial. 
Prix Drouin to Mr. R. B. Whitehead, 
Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon and Hon. 
Numismatist to the Panjab Government, 
for his recent ‘Catalogue of Coins in the 
Panjab Museum, Lahore,’ published by the 
Panjab Government (Oxford, 1914). 

M. CHARLES WrpoR has been elected 
Permanent Secretary of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


On July 19th a bust of Sully Prudhomme 
by M. Marius Cladel was unveiled at Lyons. 


Mr. F. Harris MircHert of Chard has 
lent to the Victoria and Albert Museum the 
Gothic bench for many years in the Green 
Dragon inn at Combe St. Nicholas, 
Somerset, and it is now exhibited in the 
Department of Woodwork. This bench has 
long been known to connoisseurs, and was 
illustrated in 1859 in Parker's ‘ Domestic 
Architecture in England.’ Mr. Fred Roe: 
also published an excellent account and 
drawing of it, in its original situation, in 
his ‘Old Oak Furniture.’ The woodcut in 
Parker, in spite of its bad drawing, shows 
that an important detail of decoration has 
been lost since his day, viz., the figure of an 
angel bearing a shield, which formerly con- 
stituted the terminal of the curious over- 
hanging beam on the left side of the bench. 
This loss is the more regrettable as the device 
on the shield, which appears to have been a 
goat’s head, might have afforded a clue to the 
origin of the bench. It can hardly have been 
made in the first place for a small village inn, 
but was probably intended for the refectory 
of some monastic establishment. 

The bench has been, set up against a back- 
ground of linen-fold panelling, and close to a 
Gothic window-frame in oak from Hadleigh, 
Essex, recently presented to the Museum by 
Mr., A. H. Fass, while other appropriate 
furniture is placed in the neighbourhood. 

A quantity of plaster-work decorated in 
grisaille has lately been acquired for the 
Museum from an old house at Stodmarsh, 
Kent. These panels fall into two groups. 
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one representing the story of Diana and 
Acton, flanked with full-length drawings of 
a lady and of her maid, in costume of the 
middle of the sixteenth century; and the 
other group consisting of emblems of four of 
the planets—Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, and 
the Moon—each with one of the signs of the 
Zodiac, and landscape emblematic of one 
of the months. The last-named are copied 
from engravings by Virgil Solis, the Nurem- 
berg goldsmith (born 1514, died 1562), and 
bear his monogram. It is known that Solis 


-also treated the story of Actzon, and though 


it is not to be supposed that he himself had 


anything to do with the Stodmarsh paintings, 


it is evident that they must have been done 
by some one—and, as proved by the costume, 


.@ contemporary—who had a_ singularly 


intimate knowledge of the Nuremberg 
master’s work. Technically, this work sug- 


‘gests a simple and effective method of wall 


decoration to which those now endeavouring 
to revive the art of mural painting might 
well give their attention. 


SEVERAL interesting tombstones, with 


-coats of arms and inscriptions, which origin- 


ally came from the Holy Land, have been 


‘recently added to the collection exhibited 


in the Musée de Cluny. 


Dr. GEORGE Macponatp of Edinburgh 
having received permission from Kirkin- 
tilloch Town Council to make excavations 
at the Peel Park, the site of an old Roman 
fort, digging has now begun, and some 
traces of remains have been unearthed. 


WE are glad to learn that Reigate Hill 
has been given to the public. The donor is 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, who has acquired the 
twenty acres or so forming the hill from 
Lord Monson, and presented it to the Reigate 


‘Corporation in commemoration of their 


jubilee, which took place last year. The 
hill. commands an extensive view of the 
South Downs, and is well known to many a 
Londoner. 

Messrs. Harrap are publishing a series of 
little books called ** Willy Pogany Children.” 
They are intended for children of from 4 to 


‘7 years. The first five volumes are ‘ Robinson 


Crusoe,’ ‘Hiawatha,’ ‘Red Riding Hood,’ 


‘*The Three Bears,’ and ‘The Children at 


the Pole.’ We imagine that grown-up people 
will relish Mr. Willy Pogany’s work no less 
than children. 








PICTURES. 

MEssrs. CHRISTIF’S last sale of the season, held 
on Friday, July 24th, included the following 
»ictures: H. Barron, The Children of the Bond 

‘amily, three boys and four girls, one of the girls 
decorating a white dog with a festoon of flowers, 
2671. 15s. C. Amberger, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
in black dress trimmed with fur, wearing the 
pendant of the Garter, and inscribed ‘‘ A° pM 
1535. ABtatis 74,” 2731. A. Canaletto, The 
Entrance to the Grand Canal, Venice, with boats 


sand figures, 5251. 





COIN SALE. 


On Monday, July 20th, Messrs. Sotheby sold the 
collection of coins formed by the late Mr. Schles- 
inger Y. Guzman, the chief prices being the follow- 
ing: Greek coins: Acanthus,  tetradrachm, 
B.c. 424—400, 381. Anus, tetradrachm, B.c. 450— 
400, 271. A®tolian League, stater, B.c. 279-168, 
241. 10s. Camarina, tetradrachm, B.c. 461—405, 
27l. 108. Mausolus of Caria, tetradrachm, 
B.c. 377-353, 341. 10s. Catana, tetradrachm, 
B.c. 461-413, 301. Chalcidian League, tetra- 
drachm, B.c. 392-358, 301. Locri Opuntii, stater, 
‘B.c. 450-338, 301. Syracuse, dekadravhm by 
Evainetos, B.c. 405-345, 1141. Agathocles of 
Syracuse, tetradrachm, B.c. 310-304, 401. 

Roman Aurei: Otho, A.p. 69, 201. Plotina, 
A.D. 129, 201. Sabina, A.p. 126, 371. Sep- 
timius Severus and Julia Domna, a.p. 198-201, 
231. Julia Domna and Caracalla, A.p. 201, 411. 
»Caracalla and Geta, A.D. 198-201, 261. 

The total of the sale was 1,895/. 5s. 6d. 
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The English Madrigal School. Edited by 
Edmund H. Fellowes. Vols. V., VI., 
VII., and VIII. (Stainer & Bell, 17. 10s. 
net.) 

THE scrupulous care and ability dis- 
played by the Rev. Edmund Horace 
Fellowes in the editing of the first four 
volumes of this series is again in evidence 
in these new ones. The explanations 
given in the Preface to Vol. I.—which, by 
the way, can he obtained separately— 
regarding the methods adopted by him in 
the matters of clefs, words, rhythm and 
barring, repeat marks, time signatures, 
key signatures, and accidentals, are ‘* abso- 
lutely indispensable for clear understand- 
ing and practical use of this Edition.” 

In the fifth volume, devoted to the 
madrigals of Orlando Gibbons, he remarks 
that for satisfactory interpretation of 
much of the music an occasional inter- 
change of parts might well be excused, 
but adds that “no such alterations have 
been printed in this Edition.” Gibbons’s 
fame is too well established to need 
either notice or praise. 

Among the great composers of the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century John 
Wilbye holds a very high place, and it 
has always been regretted that, beyond 
the fact that the Dedication of his first 
set of madrigals bears the date 1598, 
nothing about him was known; moreover, 
only a small proportion of his madrigals 
has been printed in a handy form; for 
the edition of the Musical Antiquarian 
Society is, of course, inaccessible to the 
large majority of students and _ singers. 
Mr. Fellowes was most fortunate in 
finding the will of the composer at 
Somerset House, and this enables him 
to fix the date of death ‘ almost 
certainly between fhe 10th and 30th of 
September, 1638.” Also a_ reference 
therein concerning lands in Diss led to an 
examination of the parish registers of that 
place, which showed that he was baptized 
in 1574. Further interesting information 
was found at Norwich, but the most 
important details were obtained from 
valuable manuscripts at Hengrave Hall, 
whicn have lain there since the sixteenth 
century. Wilbye lived for many years at 
Hengrave in the service of Lady Rivers. 
These few facts and many others are given 
in the Preface of Vol. VI. There is, for 
instance, a * List of Musical Instruments 
and Books at Hengrave Hall in the In- 
ventory of 1602-3.’ also a facsimile of a 
letter written by John Wilbye from that 
place in 1628. The editor has had the 
good fortune to discover much not only 
about Wilbye, but also about his family, 
and about musical instruments and 
musicians at Hengrave Hall between 1572 
and 1575. 

The two volumes (VI. and VII.) devoted 
to Wilbye contain the two sets of madrigals 
published in 1598 and 1609 respectively ; 
also the madrigal published in 1601 in 
the ‘ Triumphs of Oriana,’ and the two 
motets in * Tears and Lamentations,’ pub- 
lished in 1614. These works fully justify 





the high opinion held of the composer. 
He wrote, it is true, in contrapuntal 
style, but the attention paid to the mean- 
ing of the words is striking: it is equal, 
indeed, to that shown by modern com- 
posers, allowance being made for the 
difference of style and means of expression. 
There is a prevalent, but mistaken ten- 
dency to regard old music of this kind as 
chiefly scientific. 


Vol. VIII. is devoted to John Farmer, 
of whose madrigals only two— Fair 
Nymphs. I heard one telling’ and ‘ To 
take the Air a Bonny Lass was walking ’"— 
says Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ are familiar, 
** for the simple, but much regretted reason 
that no others are now published.”” The 
present volume contains eighteen, and 
they will be welcome, for the music is 
delightfully fresh and pure. Until re- 
cently nothing was known concerning the 
composer's life, excepting that he was in 
London in 1599 (date of the publication 
of his madrigals); but from the Chapter 
Acts of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin 
it appears he was org?.1ist there for a short 
time. The success the editor had with 
Wilbye naturally prompted him to try if 
he could add to the meagre information 
concerning Farmer, but he acknowledges 
that he has not been able to do so. 








The Morris Book, with a Description of 
Dances as performed by the Morris Men 
of England. By Cecil J. Sharp and 
George Butterworth.—Part V. Sets 
IX. and X. of Morris Dance Tunes. 
(Novello, 2s. net each.) 


DurRin@ the last few years there has been 
a great revival of interest in old English 
dances, both in towns and villages. This 
is largely due to the efforts of Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, who has travelled all over England 
in search of dances and dancers. He has 
also organized a Folk-Dance Society, 
which has now many branches, for the 
purpose of giving instruction and training 
teachers in the art of country dancing. 
The social value of this work cannot be 
overestimated, especially in villages where 
winter evenings are long and dreary. 
The * folk dance” in the schoolroom or 
hall, with its quaint old tunes and lively 
steps, is a triumphant rival to the public- 
house and the dark lanes. Gentle and 
simple can enjoy these dances together, 
as they involve none of the vulgarity 
of some of the modern ballroom dances, 
nor yet their monotony, seeing that their 
variety is endless, and that the morris 
dances in particular require alertness of 
brain as well as of body. As Mr. Sharp 
says in his Preface :— 
“the Morris dance is incontestably the most 
highly developed of folk-dances in this coun- 
try....and will bear comparison with the 
finest examples of folk-dance to be found 
in any European country.” 
Its origin is in the ritual dance of pagan- 
ism—now stationary before an altar, now 
processional to celebrate the return of 
Spring and fertility to the earth, or to 
purge the village of devils or disease. 
Both modes of morris dancing still exist, 
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but the tendency has been to elaborate 
the stationary morris. 

‘The Morris Book,’ Part V., contains 
twenty-one lately discovered dances— 
some new, others variants of those already 
published (in most cases we prefer the 
original version), bringing the number of 
known morris dances to eighty-six. They 
are arranged in sets according to the 
place of origin, with ample instructions 
and a most careful Index. As all the 
districts where these dances are known to 
have flourished have been thoroughly 
searched by Messrs. Cecil Sharp and 
George Butterworth, the authors say that 
“it is unreasonable to suppose that many 
dances worthy of record still remain to be 
collected—at any rate in sufficient number 
to fill another volume.” 

In the course of their investigations they 
found at Bledington a Mr. Gibbs, aged 
seventy-five, 

‘““who danced several dances for our benefit 
from beginning to end, singing the tunes 
as he did so—no mean feat for a man of his 
years.” 

At Helston they witnessed on Flora Day, 
May 8th, the annual processional dance 
known as ‘ Furry,” a name probably 
derived from “ Farandole,”’ a dance which 
it much resembles. We cannot, however, 
agree with the authors in considering the 
words ‘ hal and tow,”’ which occur in the 
accompanying song, a _ corruption of 
“ Farandole,” or, indeed, anything but 
“heel and toe” ! 

At Castleton Garland Day is still cele- 
brated by a processional dance, the 
dancers carrying garlands or boughs of 
oak, and halting now and then to perform 
a stationary dance. 

The Wyresdale Greensleeves Dance is 
the most curious in the book. The 
authors pronounce it 
“the only example of a folk-dance that we 
have found in England which could by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered 
uncouth or clownish.”’ 

Among its peculiar features are :— 

 Clap-Slap-and-Kick.—Still standing in a 
ring, all release hands and face counter- 
clockwise. 

‘On the first beat of the first bar, No. 1 
claps his hands; and on the second beat, 
slaps his right thigh with the palm of his 
right hand. On the first beat of the second 
bar, No. 1 with the palm of his right hand 
slaps No. 2 on the back between the shoulder- 
blades ; and on the second beat of the same 
bar, kicks him with his right foot or strikes 
him with his right knee. No. 2 does the 
same to No. 3, and No. 3 to No. 1. 

‘* Another figure is called ‘ Leg-Over.’ The 
dancers remain in ring position with linked 
hands, facing centre. On the two beats of 
the first bar and the first beat of the second, 
No. 1 stamps with alternate feet, beginning 
with the left. On the second beat of the 
second bar, hopping on the left foot, he 
throws his right leg over his arm, and rests 
it upon his and No. 2’s linked hands. No. 2 
does the same, and No. 3 the same. All 
hop four times in a stationary position.” 
This dance, when performed at Mr. 
Granville Barker’s production of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ at the Savoy 
Theatre, under the direction of Mr. 
Cecil Sharp, caused great amusement, 
and is likely to become very popular at 
folk-dance displays. 





The tunes to these dances are in two 
books, well printed and arranged; but 
we think that, as the collection is practic- 
ally complete, it would be an advantage 
to teachers if the tunes were to be pub- 
lished in a single volume, and the dances 
with their explanations in another. 





NEW MUSIC. 
MESSRS. NOVELLO & CO. 

Give unto the Lord (Psalm XXIX.). An- 
them, with Accompaniment for Organ and 
Orchestra. By Edward Elgar. Op. 74. 
8d.—This anthem was sung at this year’s 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The music was written 
for a special purpose, and from that point 
of view is very good ; even the repetition of 
words is justifiable. It does not, however, 
represent the composer at his strongest. 


Choral Suite for Male, Female, and Chil- 
dren’s Voices. By Granville Bantock. 1s. 6d. 
—The quaint words of Sir Thomas More are 
here set with skill and with point and expres- 
sion ; the composer has, too, shown wisdom 
in making the numbers short. They are 
for four, five, or six voices; the last for 
eight. Two, Nos. 4 and 7, are compara- 
tively easy, but ordinary choirs would at 
times find harmonies and rhythm somewhat 
troublesome. Mr. Bantock, however, has 
had many proofs of what our best choirs can 
do. The effective close of No. 5 would 
frighten some singers, but tempt others. 
Pianoforte parts are given, but only for 
practice. 


MESSRS. AUGENER & CO. 

John Seb. Bach’s 15 Two-part Inventions ; 
15 Three-part Inventions ; 18 Short Preludes ; 
French Suites. Edited by Franklin Taylor. 
(Augener’s Edition, Nos. 8018-8021, Is. 
net each, except the Suites, 1s. 4d. net.)— 
It is satisfactory to find Bach’s easier piano- 
forte works phrased and fingered by an able 
and experienced teacher. Ornaments in 
some editions are written out in full in the 
text. Here, however, and wisely, the signs 
are left, and the renderings given in a table 
at the beginning. Turning back to look 
gives a little trouble, but that helps to im- 
press the different meanings on the memory. 
There is a foot-note to No. 10 of the Preludes 
to this effect : “‘ Written as a Trio to a Minuet 
by Stélzel.”” It seems a pity that the Minuet 
itself was not also given. 

Progressive Duets. Books I. and II. By 
A. Ahn von Carse. (Augener’s Edition, 
Nos. 68894 and 6889B, 2s. net each. )—There 
are many pieces written for young folk, but 
duets are more rare. The music of these 
sets has freshness and charm. By the same 
composer we have A Little Concert: Very 
Easy Duets for Small Pianists, Books I. and 
II., Is. 6d. net each. Most of them are 
well-known tunes or folk-melodies. Small 
pianists will find them very enjoyable. 

Liszt : Sonata in B minor. Edited by O. 
Thiimer. (Augener’s Edition, No. 5046, 
2s. net.)—Of the composer's many works for 
the pianoforte this is the most interesting, 
for it opened up a new path for the sonata. 
Beethoven had_ killed the conventional 
sonata of the eighteenth century, and Liszt 
—prompted, no doubt, by hints thrown out 
by Beethoven—showed how the various 
movements could be fused into one, and 
how the organic character of the whole 
could be strengthened. We are referring 
to form only, for opinions differ as to the 
value of the music gua music. Most pianists 





will be thankful for the editor's fingering 
and phrase-marks. 





Mendelssohn : Complete Organ Works. 
Edited by Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull. (Auge- 
ner’s Edition, No. 9539, 3s.)—The character: 
of organ compositions, indeed of music in 
all its branches, is changing, but Mendels- 
sohn’s fine sonatas for the organ are still 
appreciated. They are the best of their: 
kind. The writing is not only skilful and 
attractive, but also grateful to the player ; 
and Dr. Hull, himself an organist of high 
reputation, has, by his phrase- and pedal-- 
marks, given help which by many organists 
will be valued. 

Rustic Scenes for Piano. Nos. 1-4. By 
A. C. Mackenzie. Is. 6d. net each.—The 
first of these, ‘ Rustic Dance,’ is gracefully 
written in tempo di menuetto; the second,. 
*Forester’s Song,’ is bright and gay ; while 
the third and fourth, ‘ Curfew ’ and ‘ Harvest 
Home,’ are well in keeping with their titles.. 
In writing these pieces the composer’s aim 
was evidently to provide something light 
and pleasant to encourage young players. 

Schulbrede Tunes for Pianoforte. By 
C. Hubert H. Parry. 3s. net.—These Tunes, 
as the various movements are entitled, bear: 
superscriptions: names of persons and 
scenes connected, no doubt, with Schulbrede - 
Abbey, of which a picture is given on the 
title-page. There are in all ten numbers,. 
and they show skill, fancy, and great variety. 
No. 1, broad and impassioned ; No. 5, very 
graceful; No. 6, soft and pensive; and 
No. 9, a dainty garden scene, are not selected 
as the only ones worth mentioning, but as: 
those which appeal most to us. 

Wayside Sketches. Nos. 4, 5, and 6. By 
John Francis Barnett. 1s. 6d. net, 1s. net,. 
and ls. 6d. net respectively.—These are 
charming little pieces, and they all have 
titles. No. 4isa ‘‘Fuguetta’’ which cleverly 
illustrates ‘The Children’s Quarrel.’ There 
are some young folk who think fugues dry,. 
but if their attention was drawn specially to 
the title they would enjoy the music. 








Musical Gossip. 


* FRANCESCA DA RIMINI’ was performed 
for the third time at Covent Garden last 
Monday ; and on Tuesday, the closing night 
of the season, ‘ Aida’ was given for the 
eighth time, and with a strong cast, includ- 
ing Mlle. Destinn, Madame Kirkby Lunn,. 
and MM. Paul Franz and Dinh Gilly. During 
the season ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘ Madama 
Butterfly’ have each been performed six 
times; ‘ Parsifal,) ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ 
‘ Louise,’ and ‘ Tosca’ each five times ; and 
‘Samson et Dalila,’ ‘ Otello,’ and ‘ Manon 
Lescaut ’ each four times. 


THe Drury Lane season came to a close: 
last Saturday evening with ‘ The Legend of 
Joseph,’ ‘ Papillons,’ and ‘ Petrouchka’: the 
last-named work, first heard at Covent 
Garden, fully deserves its popularity ; it is 
one of the cleverest of modern ballets. Sir 
Joseph Beecham has had a most successful 
season, and he intends to give another 
(opera and ballet) next year. 


Mr. Cyrrit Scort is to visit America in 
the autumn to give recitals of his own works.. 


THE WorsHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS 
recently commissioned Messrs. Percy E. 
Fletcher, J. Cunningham Woods, and J. C. 
Ames to write short Suites for strings, of 
which the music would be generally attractive 
and not too difficult, the Company believing 
that such music would be acceptable in 
the many schools in which there is an 
orchestra, also in theatres and other places. 
The works of the composers named above 
have been tried and have given great 
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satisfaction. It is therefore probable that 
commissions will be given to other British 
composers. 

Tue foundation stone of a building at 
Glastonbury intended to be a future home 
of national musie-drama will be laid by Sir 
Edward Elgar towards the end of this month. 
During the month will be given a festival 
consisting of sixteen performances of music, 
dance, and drama. At one will be produced 
‘The Immortal Hour,’ by Miss Fiona 
Macleod and Mr. Rutland Boughton; and 
on the 28th Miss Margaret Morris. will 
produce new dances by Mr. Granville 
Bantock. Other attractions are to be a 
pageant play, ‘ The Coming of Bride,’ and an 
** Arthurian concert,” which will include 
scenes from ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Parsifal,’ and 
the ‘ Tintagel ’ Prelude from Messrs. Reginald 
Buckley and Rutland Boughton’s ‘The 
Birth of Arthur,’ a drama which as yet 
has not been performed. 


Tue Festival of the Three Choirs will be 
held this year at Worcester from September 
8th to llth. Bach’s Mass in B minor will 
be performed for the second time since these 
festivals were established in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. The novelties 
will be a Fantasy founded on passages from 
Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia,’ by Dr. Walford 
Davies ; ‘ Four Hymns,’ for tenor solo and 
strings, by Dr. Vaughan Williams; and Mr. 
A. Brent Smith’s ‘ Thou Judge of Quick and 
Dead,’ for soprano, chorus, and orchestra. 
At the miscellaneous concert in the Shire 
Hall a Serenata by Sibelius for violin and 
orchestra will be heard for the first time. 
The Festival opens with ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ under the direction of the com- 
poser. 


ARRANGEMENTS are already being made 
for a festival at the time of the inauguration 
of the monument to Johann Strauss. The 
works selected are Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in 
Aulis,’ Goldmark’s ‘ Cricket on the Hearth,’ 
and Johann Strauss’s popular ‘ Fledermaus.’ 
Works by rising composers will also be given, 
but these are not yet announced. There 
will now be two Strauss monuments at 
Vienna, for there is already one to the father, 
who died in 1849. 


Some autographs which belonged to 
Fraulein Spiering, a pupil of Liszt's, were 
recently sold by auction at Jena. One was 
that of Liszt’s ‘ Loreley,’ purchased for the 
Liszt Museum at Weimar for the sum of 
1007. Another was that of Wagner’s song 
‘The Angel,’ which went for a very small 
sum. There were also some Meyerbeer 
autographs. 


A COMMITTEE, under the Minster of Arts 
and Sciences in Belgium, has been formed 
for the purpose of erecting a statue to César 
Franck at Liége, the composer's native city. 


Signor MontTEeMEzz1's ‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re’ and Sefior Zandonai’s ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’ are among the works to be performed 
at the Costanzi Theatre, Rome, during the 
winter. ‘ Parsifal’ is also announced. 


THREE special ‘‘ musical weeks ”’ will take 
place at Vienna during the coming winter. 
The first (in November) will be devoted to 
Dr. Richard Strauss, the second to Gustav 
Mahler, and the third to Dr. Max Reger. 


Mr. Harry Evans, a fine choral con- 
ductor, died last Saturday, at the early 
age of 41. A Welshman by birth, he con- 
ducted many choral festivals in his native 
country. In 1906 he settled in Liverpool, 
where he became conductor of the Liverpool 
University Choral Society and choral con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society of that 
city. His loss will be greatly felt in the 
North. 





DRAMA 


—— Qe 
English Drama of the Restoration and 

Eighteenth Century (1642-1780). By 

George Henry Nettleton. (Macmillan 

& Co., 6s. 6d. net.) 

Pror. NettLeton of Yale University set 
out some years ago to write a supplement 
to bring up to date the ‘ English Dra- 
matic Literature ’ of Sir A. W. Ward, and 
in the execution of his task he was greatly 
assisted by that scholar. The first volume 
of the undertaking, however—another is 
forthcoming—to a very large extent covers 
the same ground as the last part of Sir 
A. W. Ward’s work, which goes a little 
beyond the death of Queen Anne, and 
comes to an end at a date when the senti- 
mental reaction may fairly be said to 
have set in. Prof. Nettleton starts from 
the ordinance of September 2nd, 1642, 
which eliminated Elizabethan influences 
by shutting up the theatres for eighteen 
years, and he ends with Sheridan, or, 
rather, with the wonderful output of 
Sheridan’s youth. As is only to be ex- 
pected, there are many echoes of his pre- 
decessor in the first part of the book ; from 
him the author has inherited an easily 
recognizable severity of judgment. Pre- 
sumably Mr. John Palmer’s book on 
‘The Comedy of Manners’ was _ pub- 
lished too recently to come under Prof. 
Nettleton’s notice; it would, perhaps, 
have provided him with a few biographical 
details, and might have roused him to 
attack its thesis of ‘“‘ Art for Art’s sake.” 

Sir A. W. Ward comes to a standstill 
virtually on the edge of adesert. Between 
his period and that of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan lies an age that has few admirers. 
Sentiment, and Fielding’s exuberance, were 
the chief sources of dramatic composition. 
The former found its highest expression in 
Goldsmith, after fifty years in the wilder- 
ness ; the latter resulted promptly in the 
Licensing Act of 1737, the effect of which 
upon the theatre is only now beginning 
to be understood. The loosely constructed 
sentimental comedy had no employment to 
offer any writer with an abnormal capacity 
for taking pains. Goldsmith, indeed, harps 
upon this :— 

“There is perhaps nothing more easy 
than to write properly for the English 
theatre; I am amazed that none are 
apprenticed to the trade.’’—‘ Citizen of the 
World.’ 

In one of his ‘ Essays,’ again, he says :— 

“* But there is one argument in favour of 
sentimental comedy, which will keep it on 
the stage, in spite of all that can be said 
against it. It is, of all others, the most 
easily written. Those abilities that can 
hammer out a novel are fully sufficient for 
the production of a sentimental comedy.” 

The section of the book which deals 
with the period after Anne to a_ large 
extent duplicates the author’s article in 
vol. x. of ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ so that between that 
and Sir A. W. Ward’s work Prof. 
Nettleton hardly has an opportunity to 
add to existing knowledge. He writes, 
however, with discretion and a true love 








of his subject. 
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A List of the Supplements and Special Features 


which have 


appeared in ‘The Atheneum’ 


January—July, 1914 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Leading Article: ‘FRENCH LITERATURE IN 1913.’ 
Reviews under the following headings :—Napoleon and 
the French Revolution—Cournot’s Reminiscences —Corot 
and his Predecessors, &c.—Seven Pages of Classified 
Notices. 


EDUCATION 


Leading Article: ‘ENGLISH EDUCATION IN THE 
SEETHING-POT.’ 

Reviews of ‘The Case for Co-Education’—‘The New 
Schoolmaster’—‘ A National System of Education ’— 
* Secondary Education in England,’ Xc. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Leading Article: ‘RECALLING THE OBVIOUS.’ 
Reviews under the following headings: The Labour 
Problem—Industrial Combination and Co-Partnership— 
The Land, Economics, &c. 


THEOLOGY 


Leading Article: ‘THE TASK OF THEOLOGY IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.’ 

Reviews under the following headings :—Modern Views 
and Discussions—The Old Testament—The Message of 
Jesus—St. Paul and the Early Church, Xe. 


PUBLISHERS’ SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Announcements of the more important books from the 
Publishers’ Spring Lists, with a concise indication of their 


scope. 
IRISH LITERATURE 


‘THE IRISH LITERARY RE- 























Leading Article : 
NAISSANCE.’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


Reviews under the following headings: Family Histories 
—Naval and Military Biography—Foreign Royalties and 
Courts, &ce. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


‘TRAVELLERS FAND THEIR 








Leading Article: 
BOOKS.’ 
Reviews under the following headings :—Round the 
Mediterranean—India and Australasia—Africa— Mexico 
and South America, &c. 


FICTION 


Leading Article: ‘THE CHARACTER AND TEN- 
DENCY OF CONTEMPORARY FICTION.’ 
Reviews under the following headings :—Social Studies 
—Ireland and India—Unlikely Stories—Country Life— 
Crime and Adventure—Tales of the Wild—Ethical 
Problems—Social Comedy, &c. 


THEOLOGY 


Reviews under the following headings :—Problems of 








Religion — Old Testament Scholarship — Clement and, 


Nestorius, &c. 


EDUCATION 


Reviews under the following headings :—Education in 
Theory and Practice—Classical Studies — Alice Ottley, &c. 


SCIENCE 


In this issue appeared the first of Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall’s 
Lectures on ‘ Biology in Relation to Education.’+ 








+ A few complete sets of the six numbers containing these Lectures may be had on application. 


These Back Numbers may be ordered of any Newsagent or Bookseller, or may be obtained direct from The 
Atheneum Office, ||, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Price 9d. each ; post free, 93d. Abroad, 10d. 


In those not so marked special attention was devoted to the particular subject or subjects indicated. 


May 9 HISTORY 


Reviews under the following headings :—Napoleon at 
Elba—Two Posthumous Books—The Ancient East— 
Medizeval History, &c. 


‘*May 23 FICTION AND LOCAL TOPO- 


| GRAPHY 


Reviews under the following headings :—Places and their 
Interest —Highways and Byways in Shakespeare’s Country 
—London and its Traditions—Old Yarns of English 
Lakeland—Problems of Men and Women—Stories of the 
Outlands — Social Studies — Fantasies — Mysteries and 
Crimes, &c. 


June 6 PHILOSOPHY 


Reviews under the following headings :—Pragmatism and 
the Ego- Mechanism and Consciousness—Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences — The Philosophy of 


Religion, &c. 
13 POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 




















’”’ 
SOCIOLOGY 

Leading Article: ‘SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
GROWTH OF NATIONAL AND LOCAL EX. 
PENDITURE.’ 
Reviews under the following headings :— The Land : Notes 
and Inquiries—Foreign Views—Modern Ideas— History— 
Two American Sociologists—Eugenics and Sex. 

*,,20 FICTION, TRAVEL, DIs- 





| COVERY, AND SPORT 


Reviews under the following headings :—India in Various 
Lights—In Sunset Land—Canadian Nights—The Near 
East —African Camp Fires—Trials and Developments— 
Romance and Faney—South Africa— History and Adven- 
ture, &c. 


EDUCATION 


Reviews under the following headings :—New Experi- 
ments in Education—Roman Imperialism—A Batch of 


School-Books, &c. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Reviews under the following headings :—English History 
and Biography —Two Letter Writers— Scotland and 
Ireland — Venice and the Ottoman Empire — French 
Reminiscences. 


THEOLOGY 








July 4 








Reviews under the following headings :— Catholicity— 
The Bible and the Prayer Book—Practical Principles and 
Definitions—Contributions to Scholarship. 


PHILOLOGY 


Reviews under the following headings :—The Oxford 
Tictionary — Sweet’s Collected Papers — Early English 
Poems—Greek Classics, &c. 


POETRY, ARCHAZOLOGY, AND 
FRENCH BOOKS 
Reviews unde: the following headings: — Irish and 
American Verse—Verses Old and New—A _ Complete 
Edition, of Stendhal—Histoire de la Maison des Baux— 
Les Mystéres d’Eleusis—The French Spirit, Xc. 














Price 3s. post free. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 
which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 

OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND evecomarena” 


There is no simpler. safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


























THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 1) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—A Note on Sheridan—A Bibliography of Holcroft—Cryptic Utterance of Fielding’s— 
Grinning Matches - Old St. Pancras Church—Dover and Calais temp. James I.—Falstaff's Nose 
—‘' Christening of the apples”—Dwight, anciently Dyott. 


QUERIES :—St. Angus —Cairns Family—Reference Wanted—Seventh Child of a Seventh Child— 
Moriarty : Barristers, Inner Temple—Nidderdale—Theodore Haak—Galdy Family of Port 
Reyal—Puritans in Newioundiend—Bobubert Queries—Judges addressed as ‘‘ Your Lordship” 
—Dr. Croly on a Servian Hero—Reference for Quotation Wanted—Maguires of Fermanagh— 
Medallic Legends—Scott: ‘The Antiquary ’—Grimes—Sloe Fairs—The Cusani—Heraldic MSS. 
—London Bushel in the Fourteenth Century—Biographical Information Wanted—Neckinger, 
Bermondsey — Fielding’s Letters. 


REPLIES :—Sir Gregory Norton—Bence—‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads ’—Registers of Protestant Dissenters 
—William Bell !Scott—Christopher Columbus—‘‘ Master” and ‘‘ Gentleman ”—Anne Bronté— 
‘** Speak to me, Lord Byron ”_ Gladstone on the Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer—‘‘ Blood- 
boltered ”—‘* Galleon” in English Verse—Action of Vinegar on Rocks—General Francis 
Columbine—Rev. James Thomas First Barmaid—Dr. A. Innes—Orlebar—Oxford University 
Print—Devices on Encaustic Tiles — Judith Cowper—Signs of Cadency—Smith’s ‘ Dreamthorp’— 
‘*Felix Summerly ”—Life of M. de Renty. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Putnam’s ‘ Memories ’—‘ Edinburgh Review ’—‘ Quarterly Review.’ 





THE NUMBER FOR JULY 25 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—A Note on Sheridan—Rectors of Upham and Durley—Alexander Pope the Elder and 
Binfield—Shakespeare Criticisms: ‘‘ The extreme parts of time’’—‘‘ Every man has his price ”— 
Muffins— Burning of the Houses of Parliament—Dr. Nicholas Sander — Buntlark. 


QUERIES :—West Norfolk Militia—Liberalism—Arms in Hathersage Church—Fage—Huguenot 
Regiments in English Service—Library Wanted—Biographical Information Wanted—Medallic 
Legends—J. J. Park—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Johnston Family—Black-Letter Testa- 
ment—Wiest Family—Last King of Naples—‘‘The Poor” as Godparents—Dwarkanauth 
Tagore—Indian galloping to the Sea—‘‘Mr. Good”=Ceorge II.—St. Katherine’s-by-the- 
Tower—Voltaire in London. 


REPLIES :—Chapel House—‘ To One in Paradise ’"—Octopus: Venus’s Ear—Bathos in French Verse : 
Rostand — Callipedes —Ice: its Uses —Condamine — Ralph Carr—Wall-Papers—Wanless— 
Rixham Fair and Matthew Prior—Old Etonians—Child Family—West Indian Families— Palm 
the Bookseller — Heart-Burial—‘‘There’s some water where the stags drown” —Balnes : Littlyng- 
ton—Semaphore Signalling Stations—Folk-Lore Queries —** The weakest goes to the wall.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Place of the Reign of Edward II. in English History ’—‘ The Antiquary.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 








Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advanteges :— 

yuner. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE ie 7, fd of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hil), 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.O. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON eer AND ee BANK, Lap. 


OBJECTS.—This Insti d in 1889 in_ the City of 
London, under the pony of the ate Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary —e to principals 
assistants engaged as pondinns | vd — 

MEMBERSHIP.—Ever or oman throaghout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publ a  Wichoosiar, Retai Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy ite benefits, noon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
——— for poo provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

contra and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Instle ution. 

ONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

f and ithe Women 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade oteget under the rule of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Neweven ors. 

The “ Ya Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251. 

Woman, 201., was ially subscribed in memory of the "iste vone 
Francis, who ‘lied on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. e an active and leading part 
Shronghows the whole riod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes om Knowledge,” and was for very many 
vars a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. ‘ae employés of that firm have primary 
ri ht of of election to its benefit 

he “ Herbert Lm | i Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in pupae 1 and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lioyd, 
who died May 

The princi i Salita of the Rules governing election to all Pensi 
are, that each Candidate shall have nm (1) a Member of the Institu. 
tion for not less than ten years preceding « application ; (2) not lees 
than fifty-five years of age ; (8) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
es ten years. 

ELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Lo of the iammeeee. but to pay or their servants 
= may be re Members of the Institu- 
tion; and, subject to investigation, — 8 awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements ¢ each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 














.,H E A T H EN # U M. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ostnes of Pearl. ee 0 3 H 
° (Half- ‘Golumn) os -116 0 
a Column oe -330 
A Page .. os -990 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five ‘Lines ‘4, and 8d. per line 
Pearl Type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY os .. 161 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS as a -- 188 
CATALOGUES -. 188 
CATHOLIC AND GENERAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION .. 160 
DARLINGTON’S aameeaeunas Pe ‘ ave -. 134 
EDUCATIONAL a oe + ad asi . 138 
ENo’s FRUIT SALT - ia se oo ne -. 163 
EXHIBITIONS ie a “ ee 2 aa . 188 
FRANCIS & Co. ‘a es es oe -. 163 
INSURANCE Companies. es és ‘a ow . 184 
Low ;: se ea 04 ee 136 
MACMILLAN & Co. és ; -- 136, 164 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. «s oe $e -- 135 
MISCELLANEOUS .. oa 183 
POST MAGAZINE AND INSU RANCE MONITOR... oo 161 
PRINTERS .. ‘a o. 188 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS... oe oa ee -- 168 
SaTURDAY R&#VIEW ‘ oe ee in ‘ -. 184 
SHERRATT & HUGHES . Re ‘3 oe Ja «. 134 
SHIPPING .. “ oe sé as ao -- 184 
SITUATIONS VACANT — =o os pm oo e« 183 
| TYPE-WRITING, &C. 2 «2 22 oe we 133 
UNWIN ee as oo eo oo oe ee -. 136 
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ye a gg ond Cteno 
Vol. V. Peripstas; 


ds. Insects, PartI. Vol. VI. Ins 
ears VIIl. Amphibia and Rep Le mya 


X Birds Vol. X. 





phora ; Maninod apy Vol. I. Worms, Rotifers and Polyzoa. Vol. III. Molluscs and Brachiopods. Voi. IV. 


MACMILLAN & CO.S BOOKS FOR THE COUN TRI. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. ws xs5osmee. spent 


178. neteach. Also LIBRARY EDITION. In Ten Volumes. Half morocco, gilt tops. In sets only. Medium 8vo, 8. 8s. net. Vol. I. 


” 8v0, 
Protozoa ; Porifera (Sponges) 
Crustacea an 
Insects, Part If Vol. VII. Hemichordata; Ascidians and Amphioxus; Fishes. 


Mammalia. 
jomplete Prospectus, with ‘Specimen Pages, post free on applieation, 





THE GARDEN. 


GARDENING. FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. Earte and 
[New Shilling Library. 


PRINCIPLES AND "PRACTICE OF SCHOOL GARDENING. att 
mg ~y LOGAN. With 102 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Globe 
THE. PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. By Hevexna RvutTHEeRrurD 


Y. With Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN'S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Ceci (Alicia 
mherst). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6. 


nn BOOK OF THE ROSE. Bv the Rev. A. Fosrer-Me.iiar, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS (President 
National Rose Society) and’t HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX. With 62 (of which 25 are 
new) Illustrations of Specimen Roses, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Illustrated Edition. 

ra crown 8vo, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 
Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. With Coloured Illustrations by oy SIMON HARMON VEDDER. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE, SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her 
rden.’ Illustrated Edition. Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, gilt edges, 
e ‘ed. ns hy "Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. 


THE ODD FARMHOUSE. By the Opp Farmwire. Second Impression. 


Crown 8vo, 66. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. Ls ANTHONY 

| wey ak mM. th Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. 

TALES OF THE BIRDS. By | W. Wanrpe Fow er, M.A. _IIlustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. ; extra gilt, 39. 6d. 


MORE T. TALES Or THE BIRDS. By W. Warp Fow er, M.A. Illus. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A rRAR WITH THE 1 BIRDS. By W. Warpe Fowter, M.A. With 
Illustrations by BRYAN HOOK. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER pEUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warpe 


M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


ROUND ‘THE YEAR. A mir of Short Nature Studies. 
MIALL, D.Sc..F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE, EARLY NATORALISTS : their Lives and Work (1530-1789). 
. MIALL, D.Se S. 8vo, 10s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO. ZOOLOGY, with Directions for Practical 
; ae By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. With Illustrations. Crown 
vo, 78 
THE HUMBLE BEE, its Life History and how to Domesticate it, 
with Descriptions of all British Species of Bombus and Psithyrus. By F. W. L. 
SLADEN, ellow of the Entomological Society of London, Author of ‘ em Rearing 
in England.’ [llustrated with Photographs and Drawings by = Author, and Five 
Coloured Plates photographed direct from Nature. 8vo, 10s. ni 
With a 


INSECT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. Py J. H. , = 
Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Titestented. Crown 8vo, 28, 6d. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
Amceba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFF’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned Family. 
A , _. B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Eighth Thousand. 


THE | SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH 
the late Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L. LL.D. With 
Eiastentienn Fink Edition. Crown Svo, 68. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF OF SELBORNE. By 
WHITE, with Notes by D, a Chapter on Antiquities 
= WORD. SELBORNE, and New Letters. Eeemated. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By pasa Waits. 8vo, 
ibrary of English Classics. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. “By Frank Bvcktanp. 

ng a! a. with a few Illustrations. Each Series aevamey, in crown 8vo, 

1 e Library, 2s. 6d. ; as follows : First Series—RA TS, SERPENTS, FISHES, 

FROGS, MONKEYS, &c. ‘Second Series - FOSSILS, BEARS, WOLVES, CATS. 

FAGLES, HEDGEHOGS, EELS, HERRINGS, WHALES. Third Series—WILD 

DUCKS, FISHING, LIONS, TIGERS, FOXES, PORPOISES. Fourth Series— 
GIANTS, MUMMIES, MERMAIDS, WONDERFUL PEOPLE, SALMON, &c. 


FORTY | YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences and 
Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Canon J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. New 
Impression, with Portraits and Prefatory Memoir of the Author by GEORGE A 
MACMILLAN. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Both the following Volumes contain much practical information on aoe and Natural 
History. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


WALKS. TALKS, » TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF “TWO SCHOOL- 


PLAY: HOURS ! AND HALF. “HOLIDAYS ; 
of Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSO 


By Prof. 


or, Further Experiences 





BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. OvrTRam 
ISTRAM. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and HERBERT RAILTON, 
Glebe 8vo, 38. 6d. Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. [Illustrated by Huan Tomson and 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


MIDDLESEX. By Watrex Jerroip. Illustrated by Hucu THomson. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins. Illustrated by Freperick 
GRIGGS. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By Ciement Sorter. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
L. GRIGGS. 


SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by HucuH Tuomson. 

KENT. By Watrer Jerroup. Illustrated by HucH Tuomson. 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by Freperick L. Grices. 
BERKSHIRE. By James Epmunp Vincent. [Illustrated by Freperick 


oxFoRD "AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Hersert A. Evans. _ Iilus- 
trated by FREDERICK L. GRIGG 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By W. H. Hvrron. 
tions by EDMUND H. 


HAMPSHIRE. By D. 2) Movrnar Reap. Illustrated by Arruur B. 
CONNOR. 


DORSET. By Sir Frepericx Treves. [Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL. 
SOMERSET. By Epvwarp Hutton. [Illustrated by Netty Ericusen. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arrtuur H. Norway. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


SOUTH WALES. By A.G. Braptey. Illustrated by Freprrick L. Griecs. 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. [Illustrated by Josep PENNELL 
and HUGH THOMSON. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the Rev. Evwarp Conyneare. Illustrated 
by FREDERICK L GRIGGS. 


EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by JoserH PenneExt. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firtn. Illustrated by Netty Ericusen. 


YORKSHIRE, By Arruur H. Norway. Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL 
and HUGH THOMSON. 


THE, LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Braptey. 


THE BORDER. By ANpREWw and Joun Lane. Illustrated by Hues 
ON. 
DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By Sreruen Gwynn. Illustrated by Huca 


NORMANDY. By Rev. P. Drarmer. Illustrated by JoserpH PENNELL. 
*.* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
A LEISURELY TOUR IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full-Page 


Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. Illustrated. 


8vo, 108. net 
UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
108. net. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. Demy 
OVER FEN ‘AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL 
KNOWLEDGE. rotty muivsrratep. 1. 67 each. 


THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Cores. 


THE, PAST AT OUR DOORS ; or, the Old in the New Around Us. 
By WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. ‘Second Edition. 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By Manton I. Newser, D.Sc. 


THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By Marcarer and Prof. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


With Illustra- 


Illustrated by JosErH 








MACMILLAN & 


CO. Lrp., London. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR "—Adverti and Busi 





5 Leteors to “THE ATHENEZUM” OFFICE, Bream’s Buildiugs, Chancery Lane, B.C. 


Published Weekly by Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C., end Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenscum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London B.O. 
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